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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ARLIER meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers have 
proved so useful that there was in no quarter any reluctance 
to accept the expense of time and energy which the current 
meeting demands of the overworked statesmen who are 

taking part in it. But the present conference may well prove the 
last to conform to the studied informality which has hitherto 
been a familiar characteristic of these gatherings. The present 
system of intermittent and informal discussions in London 
depends for its success on the personalities of those who take part 
in them and on the absence of disrupting controversies. There 
should be no question of any controversies at all. The problems 
to be discussed are far too grave for that. Though there is no 
formal agenda, the actual agenda can hardly be in doubt. It must 
cover the whole field of world-politics, and there is manifest value 
in this private family conclave uniting States like India, Australia, 
New Zealand and Ceylon, interested primarily in Pacific and Asiatic 
problems, with Atlantic Treaty Powers like Britain and Canada. 
The burden of defence must fall with almost intolerable weight 
for years to come on every member of the Commonwealth, and 
some discussion now on the share each member should bear is 
obviously opportune. India seems pledged to a policy of neutrality 

so far as she can maintain it in face of increasing menace from 
the north—but in many fields Mr. Nehru seems likely to play a 
leading part at the Conference. He alone can speak for the masses 
of Asia (for Ceylon leads her own admirable and successful life 
in something of a natural insularity), he alone is in a position, if 
anyone is, to establish some kind of understanding with Peking, 
he represents a country whose continued membership of the Com- 
monwealth is more desirable than ever, but almost as problematic 
as ever, and he, too, of course, is involved in both of the only two 
serious differences dividing Commonwealth countries—with Pakistan 
and South Africa. All this invests the Conference with much more 
than normal importance. 


Retreat in Korea 


Very large forces of Chinese infantry, with a little support from 
artillery but none from armour or the air, have attacked the 
8th Army, which has been allowed several weeks in which to pre- 

ire defensive positions covering the Seoul area. So far, this attack 
has not been held at any point, and the 8th Army is once more 
committed to the difficult and disheartening process of withdrawal. 


Further east, Nerth Korean forces have disrupted what seems to 
have been an attempt to establish an enclave manned by South 
Koreans with its flank or rear resting on the sea; news from this 
sector is scarce, but the intention of the North Koreans is pre- 
sumably to get round behind the 8th Army positions, and there 
seems to be little to prevent them doing this. Most of X Corps is 
still refitting in the south of the peninsula, and those elements which 
are or soon will be on their way to join 8th Army may well be 
pinned down before they reach it by the need to protect the maia 
north-south communications from encircling movements combined 
with guerrilla activities. The readiness with which the 8th Army has 
given ground, and the complete abandonment of Seoul now 
announced, suggests that General MacArthur's plan contemplates 
a full-scale withdrawal during which no determined resistance will 
be offered until his main forces are back within the Pusan peri- 
meter. If this is the strategy dictated by the sheer necessities of a 
winter campaign against numerical odds, it is to be hoped that the ‘ 
idea of leaving behind a smaller bridgehead or fortress area at 
Inchon has not been lightly discarded ; if time allows (which is 
unfortunately improbable) its defence might with advantage be 
entrusted to an independent force of British and Commonwealth 
infantry, together with the Turkish, French, Dutch, Greek and other 
United Nations detachments, artillery and engineer resources being 
supplied by the Americans. The situation is likely to appear pro- 
gressively gloomier during the next few weeks. The Chinese 
advance may and certainly ought to be slowed down; but the 
fighting quality of the 8th Army, which is not at present—thanks 
partly to the appalling weather conditions—high, will not be im- 
proved by a long withdrawal, and it is to be hoped that General 
Ridgway will oblige his enemy to act some part more exacting 
and less gratifying than that of a sheep-dog while the 8th Army 
retreats to a battlefield of its own choosing. 


Towards a Four-Power Conference 


Movement in negotiations with the Soviet Union has to be 
measured by inches, not feet or yards, and it is fortunate if it is 
movement forwards at all. The rejoinder to the Western Allies’ 
reply to the invitation to a Four-Power conference is true to type, 
but considering what Moscow is capable of, the slightly optimistic 
French estimate of it seems sounder than the pessimistic American, 
Formally, at any rate, it closes no doors. There is no reason to 
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quarrel with the view that Moscow, London or Paris is preferable 
to Lake Success for the preliminary meeting to draw up an agenda ; 
there seem to be various good reasons for choosing London. Neither 
need breath be wasted in protesting against the blatant propaganda 
with which the Moscow Note is characteristically overloaded ; 
if the Western Powers cannot reconcile themselves to ignoring that 
they may as well desist from communication with Moscow alto- 
gether. What is most discouraging about the Russian reply is the 
implication that Russia is still prepared only to discuss questions 
pertaining to Germany, instead of considering the whole large field 
of conflict between herself and the three Western Powers. Even so, 
a beginning must be made somewhere. Germany is very much of a 
test case. If any progress towards agreement can be effected there, 
particularly in the matters of unification and demilitarisation, the 
prospect of subsequently bringing other issues (notably the Austrian 
Treaty) into discussion will be improved ; if there is failure over 
Germany, there will be failure everywhere. There can be no ques- 
tion at all about the next step. The preliminary conference must 
meet, and as soon as possible. It is not true that to enter on negotia- 
tions and fail wil! leave the situation worse than it already is. It 
is so bad already that the failure of a conference would barely 
affect it. And it will be something to substitute diplomacy round 
a table for diplomacy by public speeches and leading articles. 


Pakistan’s Mistake 

The decision of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, not to attend the Commonwealth conference in London, 
while intelligible, is thoroughly unwise. Les absents ont toujours 
ort, and to leave the field in London to the Prime Minister of India 
would be impolitic in the extreme, even if Mr. Nehru were a less 
forceful personality than he is. The’ Kashmir question may not be 
discussed formally at the conference, but it will and should be 
discussed informally as a matter of urgency, and with the advantage 
that both Mr. Menzies and Mr. Holland have seen the Indian and 
the Pakistan Prime Ministers on their way to London. Does 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan really think it in the interests of his country 
to let its case go by default in this way ? The resolve to do that is 
the more to be regretted in that the Pakistan case is a distinctly 
strong one. There have no doubt been faults on both sides, but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that India much more than Pakistan 
has been responsible for frustrating the persistent efforts of the 
United Nations Security Council to secure a settlement of the 
Kashmir problem either by mediation or by arbitration ; the final 
report of the United Nations mediator, Sir Owen Dixon, made that 
perfectly clear so far as the discharge of his own mission was con- 
cerned, and the position was the same at earlier stages of the pro- 
ceedings. There has been too little appreciation in this country of 
the strength of the Pakistan case, and indications of a sympathetic 
understanding of it have been too sparing. But Mr. Liaquat Alli 
Khan, in absenting himself from the Commonwealth conference, 
has chosen the most effective way to forfeit sympathy. A great 


pity 


Dr. Adenauer’s Problems 


Ihe New Year faces the West German Federal Government with 
a number of difficult problems. The situation is confused and dan- 
gerous. The internal demand for unity is growing stronger, and 
considerable diplomacy must go to the drafting of the West German 
reply to the proposal of Herr Grotewohl, the East German Prime 
Minister, for conversations pointing to unification. Dr. Adenauer 
will among other things no doubt observe, as he is fully entitled to 
do, that there is a considerable difference in status and importance, 
and still more in material resources, between Western Germany with 
its 45 million inhabitants and Eastern Germany with 18. In his 
New Year's message Dr. Adenauer has declared his aims to be 
unity and liberty. The two must be kept inseparable ; it would 
be fatal to buy the first at price of the second. At the same time 
the question of Germany's contribution to Western defence needs 
the most careful handling. Russia’s policy is obvious—to prevent 
it, if possible, by protest and menace, and, failing that, to postpone 
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a decision by creating the conviction that the proposed Four-Power 
conversations would be imperilled, if not definitely sabotaged, by 
any fait accompli in the matter of West German association with 
Atlantic Treaty defence plans. Here the Soviet Union is on strong 
ground. Important as the organisation of West German contingents 
is, it is not so much a matter of urgency—if only because the arms 
and equipment at present available are far from adequate even for 
the projected Allied forces—that any shadowy prospect there may 
be of successful Four-Power discussions should be lightly sacrificed 
for it. That is one reason for getting down to business with the 
preliminaries for the meeting of Foreign Ministers forthwith 


A Role for Japan ? 

It is presumably in his capacity as United States Commander-in- 
Chief in Japan, and no other, that General MacArthur, in the course 
of one of his periodical incursions into politics, has told the 
Japanese people that in certain eventualities it will be the duty of 
Japan, in concert with éthers who cherish freedom, to mount force 
to repel force. In certain eventualities it might be, but it is to 
be hoped that neither General MacArthur nor any who may take 
note of his words have forgotten that the operative clause in the 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance concluded 
between Peking and Moscow in February, and ratified in April, 
of last year provides that— 

“Should either China or the U.S.S.R. be attacked by Japan, 
or States allied with that country, the other party will imme- 
diately render military and other assistance with all the means 
at its disposal.” 

It is true that General MacArthur included in his contemplation 
of the possibilities the qualification that Japan would be acting 
“within the principles of the United Nations,” but it can hardly 
be supposed that that would deeply impress a Russia called on 
by her ally to honour the stipulations of the alliance. It may be 
conceded at once that if ever a general war did break out, the 
assistance of a rearmed Japan would be indispensable. But there 
is room for grave doubt whether General MacArthur is interpreting 
his functions very helpfully in envisaging at this moment action 
which would immediately precipitate the entry of the Soviet Union 
with all its forces into a Far Eastern conflict. 


Coal By Exhortation 


Ihe Government presumably wished to express in quantitative 
terms their concern with the fuel situation when they allocated 
no fewer than five Ministers to Wednesday’s meeting with the 
Executive of the National Union of Mineworkers. This would 
have been too many to devote to the straightforward task of telling 
the union leaders to tell the miners that they are not producing 
enough coal ; and since one of those present was the Prime Minister 
and another was the Foreign Secretary, both of whom might be 
presumed to have even more urgent calls on their time, it was 
probably too many in any case. In the circumstances there can be 
no complaint about the fact that the Minister of Labour was not 
there, though there may be some derision at the clrious excuse 
that he stayed away because the meeting was about production and 
not about manpower. How could the meeting have avoided dealing 
with manpower when the principal ways of increasing output in 
future are by improving the effectiveness and, if possible, increasing 
the number of miners ? The official announcement after the meet- 
ing chose to relegate to an evasive final sentence the fact that the 
miners’ leaders were much concerned with the fall in the mining 
labour force, and had suggested that new inducements should be 
offered in the form of more pay, special pensions, longer paid 
holidays and double pay for Saturday shifts. This continual 
harping on the need to get more miners is wide of the mark. In 
the long run the number of miners is practically certain to fall, and 
what hope there is lies in getting more work out of those who 
remain. That means less absenteeism now, and an undertaking 
to get the best out of mechanisation and reorganisation schemes 
in the future, and this will hardly be achieved by one more “ appeal.” 
even when it comes from the Prime Minister. 
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NEW YEAR’S 


LL thoughtful people have known for months that a new 
time of effort and hardship was at hand, but neither 
Government nor the governed have been quite ready to 

put the new tasks into sharp and precise terms. The most that 
Government spokesmen could bring themselves to say, when the 
increase in British defence expenditure to £3,400 million over 
three years was announced on August 4th, 1950, was that this 
would entail the postponement of further instalments of recovery. 
There was no clear indication of new sacrifices to be made by 
the British people, and indeed three of the most important types 
of defence measures—direction of labour, requisitioning of 
factories and the extension of industrial capacity—were 
mentioned only to be specifically ruled out. All that is past 
history, and it would possibly be unfair to the Government to 
hold it against them now, since there was certainly no great 
public demand for sacrifices four months ago. But the effort 
of will which would have been appropriate then, although at that 
time it was still just possible to regard the Korean war as a 
limited adventure, has become infinitely more necessary now 
that it has been demonstrated, as if in a deliberate attempt to 
stop the mouths of appeasers, that the whole weight and will of 
the Communist Powers of Russia and China lie behind this 
act of open aggression. 

It is a resolute act of will, a decision to look straight at the 
facts of personal hardship and sacrifice, which is more important 
at this one moment of time even than the coming effort itself. 
When the controls, the orders and the directions come, as they 
certainly will, they will be borne—because they must be and 
because, whether we know it or not, we have’reserves of strength 
with which to bear them. But the resolution to have them at 
once, and to begin without a moment’s delay the task of defence 
which alone will keep Communist aggression at bay, must come 
not only from the Government but from each responsible 
individual. And it is a most heartening thing to observe that 
so many British people have plainly decided to make the effort 
now, at the opening of the New Year. Two courageous letters 
which appeared in The Times this week, one from Mr. L. S. 
Amery on the need for armed strength and the other from 
Professor Lionel Robbins on the economic and financial implica- 
tions of that need, put into words plain to the point of harshness 
what great numbers of people must have been thinking. They 
spoke for Britain, and by speaking they aided that crystallisation 
of the will which is what is needed above everything at this time. 

It is, of course, possible that many individuals will still be 
unwilling to take the shock and strain of so tremendous a resolu- 
tion. Conscription extended to wider groups of ‘men and 
prolonged in time, the effective organisation of civil defence, 
direction of labour, requisitioning of factories and houses, a 
change-over to arms and munitions production, new controls 
and heavier taxes—these are a great deal to swallow, and most 
of the usual arguments for delay or for otherwise wrapping up 
the truth are likely to be heard. But it will be fatal to waste time 
on those who persist in burying their heads in the sand, and it 
is to be hoped above all that too many of them will not be found 
on the Government benches in the House of Commons. It will 
undoubtedly be argued that talk of war is one of the causes of 
war, and it will have to be pointed out once again that, although 
there is some truth in this saying, there is infinitely more truth 
and point in the argument that threats of war are not removed 
by a refusal to think about them. It will also be argued, and 
in fact already has been argued, that we cannot afford a new 
defence effort because we are not yet sufficiently far from the 
last one. When this contention is honestly advanced (which 
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RESOLUTION 


is not always) it deserves the straightforward answer that we were 
decidedly worse off at the end of the war than we are now, and 
that if all the talk about successful recovery means anything we 
must have reserves of strength on which to draw. To put the 
case once again in concrete terms, we have managed before this 
to get along with smaller rations, heavier taxes and far less 
spectacular welfare services than we have now. And if we can so 
increase our armed forces as to convince the potential aggressor 
that aggression will not pay, and thus prevent a third world wat 
(for prevention is the aim—not victory by fighting) then who can 
honestly argue that a few domestic hardships which do not even 
hold the terror of unfamiliarity should be allowed to stand in 
the way ? 

We can get greater results from an effort equal to that of the 
last war, provided that we are willing to treat the coming task 
as a new challenge, and ready to profit from experience but 
determined to avoid like the plague any repetition of past 
mistakes. It would be a mistake to imagine that all we have 
to do is to slip back into an old rut. There is no need for controls 
to be a mere mass of pettifogging permits, as so many of them 
have tended to be. They can be operated relatively smoothly 
and inexpensively, as one or two of the best have shown. Waste 
is not unavoidable. The last war effort, like all war efforts, was 
fantastically wasteful. Yet its magnitude was vastly increased 
at the outset by a major mistake which too many people seem 
intent on making all over again—the mistake of too little and 
too late. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every effort 
made now is ten times more valuable than a similar effort made 
when it may be too late to prevent a clash of the Powers. We 
can best economise by developing our effort quickly and on a 
sufficiently large scale to turn any Russian advance to the West 
into a really hazardous venture, thus eliminating the need for 
what was for many Europeans the worst of all the phases of war 
—liberation. 

At all points, of course, such an effort is dependent on the 
willingness of the Government to give a lead—a more decided 
lead, it may be said, than it has given so far. But it is hardly 
thinkable that the series of mistakes of 1938-40 will be repeated 
now, when their shameful memory has hardly faded. In any 
case—and this is also a fact which must be faced—if any ghost 
of such an error appears it must be removed at once, possibly 
by a coalition. The hope must be that drastic political 
measures will not be necessary. If the national effort quickly 
becomes as great as it should be then some sort of coalition 
Government may become necessary, though a genuine bi- 
partisan policy would on many grounds be preferable. Since what 
is required now is a great effort of will, anything which tends to 
confuse or divide the national will is to be avoided. The Govern- 
ment has recently given some signs of determination to face 
the difficulties which lie ahead. Between now and April, when 
the next Budget will give hard evidence of the size and serious- 
ness of the effort which is in official contemplation, it has an 
ample opportunity to show that it is in tune with an awakening 
national resolution. 

The future is certainly not entirely black. It is more than 
likely that many people will find that vigorous and purposeful 
activity is preferable to the miserable and often aimless debate 
of the past six months, in which speculation as to whether the 
third world war had arrived and worries about Formosa and 
the atomic bomb have occupied too much time that should have 
been given to the estimation of the exact nature and size of our 
own future effort. Now at least we stand a good chance of having 
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something more substantial to bite on than wild speculations 
which bear all the marks of a Communist origin. All the time 
‘we can be sustained by the heartening thought that in material 
resources and in technical and scientific ability the non- 
Communist Powers enjoy an advantage which needs only that 
fundamental effort of will which is now beginning to be made 
to make it decisive. At both ends of the scale, in supplies of 
such essential war materials as steel], rubber, cotton and chemicals 
on the one side and in the most advanced and devastating 
weapons on the other we have the advantage. We are at a 
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disadvantage only in the middle, in numbers of armed and 
trained men, and that deficiency, serious as it is, is easier to fil] 
than a shortage of raw materials or of inventive skill. Finally, 
we are faced with an opponent who is neither anxious to begin 
an open and decisive war nor—in contrast with Hitler and 
Mussolini—forced to make war in a desperate attempt to survive. 
But he has stamina and an iron will and, if that is necessary, he 
is willing to wait. It is on these issues that the battle is already 
joined and it is on these issues that we can win it by hard work, 
resolution and patience. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH Australia’s celebration of the first half-century 

of her existence as a federation, and New Zealand's 

of the centenary of the Canterbury settlement, it 
‘jt perhaps relevant to recall the part played by the Spectator, 
under its first editor, Robert Stephen Rintoul, in the founda- 
tion of the colonies of both South Australia and New 
Zealand. The leader in both those enterprises was that remark- 
able man, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, whose personality and 
achievements are too little remembered, and his principal, and 
unswerving, supporter in the Press was Rintoul. Of all Wakefield's 
activities, the Colonisation Society, the New Zealand Association 
and others, the Spectaror, then in its first decade of existence, was 
an ardent advocate. Wakefield, wrote his biographer, “ could look 
upon the Spectator as his organ in all matters relating to the 
colonies,” and Wakefield’s letters show clearly what reliance. he 
placed on Rintoul’s judgement. Canada comes full into the picture, 
too, for it was the Spectator, 1 believe, which first suggested the 
mission which Lord Durham discharged with such notable success— 
accompanied and greatly assisted by Wakefield. This chapter of not 
unimportant history is worth recalling at greater length. 

* * * * 

From the latest issue of that widely-circulated American weekly 
News-week may be gleaned information about King George and 
Queen Elizabeth which will (appropriately enough) be news to most 
of Their Majesties’ subjects. The King, it seems, is a member of 
the Trades Union Congress. “He always wears a heavy tan make- 
up for public outings to hide his naturally pallid complexion.” 
He is “ an excellent and tireless huntsman ™ (here the technicalities 
of English, or rather Scottish, sport have overcome the writer ; for 
“huntsman” read “ stalker ™) dowever, the article as a whole 
is warmly appreciative. Its title is “ Royal Stabilizer of a Free 
World ”; a picture of the King and Queen on the cover bears the 
caption: “ George and Elizabeth: Stable Note in a Crisis World ™ ; 
and the first paragraph of the article declares that as 1951 opened 
“never had the bonds between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth been so strongly spun,” in spite of disagreements 
which because they are fiank and open break no bones. It is 
encouraging to see that affirmation given wide currency in the 
United States. 

* * * * 

Having always held that there should be room for an inter- 
university journal, which should at a reasonable price deal with the 
activities, aims and problems of undergraduates everywhere, I shall 
watch with interest the future of Comment, the first issue of which 
appeared last month. It is an inter-university journal of a special 
character, being published by the Federation of University Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations. This should give it a double 
appeal, which any publication of the kind needs, for it may be 
doubted whether a common undergraduatism, so to speak, in the 
twenty universities of the United Kingdom provides sufficient 


basis for a sixpenny monthly paper ; a common Conservative under- 


graduatism might—the double interest thus engaged rather more than 
compensating limitation of the field of appeal. I note that 
one feature of the new journal is a@ column of “ Sillies,” in 
which I trust the Spectator will never figure. The first award 
goes to the New Statesman for the assertion that “ Probably not 


f 


for the 


even Churchill in his war-time heyday enjoyed a_ personal 
ascendancy such as belongs to the Prime Minister today.” 
x * * * 


The King’s reference to Pilgrim's Progress in his Christmas 
broadcast has, I am interested (but not surprised) to find, stimulated 
substantially the sales of a classic which has always been a steady 
seller. King George spoke of a book “ much loved and widely 
read by our forefathers, and not unknown to many today.” The 
distinction, I think, is just. Someone in a particularly good position 
to judge tells me that many elderly people, who regard Pilgrim's 
Progress as the established classic that it is and are familiar with 
many selected passages, confess that they have never read the book 
through. That, I should imagine, is equally or still more true of 
the generation under twenty today. There must be many, again, 
like myself who were familiar with the general outline of the story 
at so early an age that they have no clear idea at all of when they 
first actually read Bunyan’s allegory first for themselves. One 
thing is certain. The earlier they read it, and the oftener, the 
better their own prose style will be. 

. * * x 

Moving with that considered deliberation proper to a staid 
monthly review, The Nineteenth Century and After has decided, in 
this first month of the second half of the twentieth century, to call 
itself—nothing less than The Twentieth Century. 1 hasten to wish 
it all success and to express the hope that a step so precipitate will 
lead to no disaster. But these comments, actually, are unjustified. 
Sir James Knowles, who founded The Nineteenth Century, would 
have changed the title to The Twentieth Century in 1900 (which 
would, in fact, have been a year early), but that another publica- 
tion—now, I suppose, deceased—had usurped the title. But now 
that we are nearer to the twenty-first century than to the nineteenth 
why not go straight to Twenty-First Century and Before ? 

* * . + 


I warmly support the Lancet’s appeal to hospitals with “ alarming ~ 
names to get themselves re-christened. As it happens, a few days 
before I read the Lancet’s comments I was passing the Hospital 
for Incurables at Putney, as I frequently have occasion to do, and 
reflecting on the effect it must have on a patient to be driven for 
the first time through the gates past the large sign-board bearing that 
depressing legend, and to have to date any letters from that sombre 
address. Human ingenuity—and sympathy—is not unequal to the 
search for an alternative. Why, by the way, to begin with, should 
the Lancet not become the Anodyne ? 

. + . 7 


Let no one say there is not such a thing as the official type of 
mind. Someone made the sensible suggestion that instead of one 
long queue for taxis behind one long barrier at Waterloo there 
should be several openings in the barrier so that several taxis could 
pick up simultaneously. Comment of a British Railways official: 
“ The police are satisfied ; the taxi people like the system.” And 
the public ? Oh, those poor fishes ? What do they matter ? 

7 - * © 


“MR. ATILEE ON TEStS or 1951.°—The Times. 


And he didn't so much as mention cricket. JANUS. 
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China’s Price 


By C. P. FITZGERALD Hone Kone, December 26th. 
R. ATTLEE has been to America and returned ; General 
Wu Hsiu-chuan has been to America and returned to 
China ; but whatever object these journeys had, it is 
becoming plain that little progress has been made towards finding 
a peaceful solution to the Korean war. It was generally assumed 
in the Far East that the object of Mr. Attlee’s visit was to impress 
upon the President the British point of view, and to make plain 
Britain's reluctance to see the Korean imbroglio degenerate into 
“an endless war with China.” To judge from the joint com- 
muniqué and subsequent events, this object was very imperfectly 
achieved. It has been made plain that Britain and the U.S. do 
not agree upon Chinese representation in the U.N.; that Britain 
does not support American policy in Formosa ; and that, while both 
Powers declare that China must not obtain the “fruits of aggres- 
sion,” they both support a policy of seeking a peaceful end to 
the Korean war How these two latter statements can conceivably 
be reconciled has never been made plain. 

On the Chinese side it has now become clear that Peking, having 
gained what the Chinese Press describes as “a heroic victory over 
the forces of American aggression,” has raised its price. In a 
speech made at the celebration of this victory in Peking on 
December 24th, Chu Teh, Commander-in-Chief of the People’s 
Liberation Army, declared that China still hoped for a peaceful 
solution, but required that all foreign troops should be withdrawn 
from Korea ; that “ American forces should evacuate Formosa ”’ ; 
and that China should be given her lawful seat in the U.N. 
organisation. At the same time reports from the front suggest 
that a new offensive directed against Seoul is about to start. The 
impasse has thus grown worse ; the efforts of the Cease-Fire Com- 
mittee have apparently failed, and the endless war with China from 
which British and European opinion shrinks is hardly to be avoided. 

A few days ago, at a social party in Hong Kong, a group of 
well-known Chinese residents were discussing the situation. All 
were men of wealth and position—none, one would think, likely to 
be attracted by the Communist ideal. Yet one said, with the warm 
approval of the rest, “ Today, for the first time in my life, I feel 
proud to be Chinese.” Proud, because for the first time in history 
a Chinese army had met and defeated the forces of a first-class 
Western Power. When Chu Teh talks of the “heroic victory,” 
he unquestionably voices the feelings of the whole Chinese nation 
irrespective of social class. Unless we take stock of this fact and 
its implications, we shall fatally misconceive the situation in the 
Far East today. Whatever misgivings many Chinese may have felt 
when intervention in Korea first became known, whatever fears 
that Mao Tse-tung was being beguiled by the Russians into pulling 
chestnuts from the fire, all these fears have been overcome in a 
tide of emotion and new-found pride. The claim of Peking that 
intervention was a necessary act to save Manchuria from imminent 
threat of invasion is universally accepted by Chinese opinion. The 
charge that China is committing aggression against U.N. forces is 
dismissed as a dishonest quibble. 

This is a situation which offers very little prospect of swift or 
easy solution. Chinese opinion is inflamed to a point at which it 
would be impossible for the Peking Government to withdraw either 
its forces or its demands. American opinion is almost, if not quite, 
as firm in opposition to any concession to “ aggression.” Both 
Sides over-simplify the crisis. To the Americans the action of 
China is Russian-inspired, and no account of Chinese national 
Sentiment is taken. To the Chinese the forces of the U.N. are 
“ American imperialists,” and no admission of the presence of other 
troops or of the support of other naticms is made in the Chinese 
Press. It may be thought strange that, when British policy has been 
openly exerted to find a middle course, the Chinese should not 
only ignore this aspect of the situation, but even refrain from 
exploiting it as a means of dividing the democratic front. It would 
seem that China is so confident of herself that the simple line of 
“resistance to American aggression” is felt to be all that is needed 
to rally national support 
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It can hardly be doubted, however, that the Chinese leaders are 
well aware of the diplomatic disarray of the democracies. They 
know that a wide cleavage between the British and American view 
has opened, and could not be closed by the Attlee-Truman dis- 
cussions. They know, too, that India and the Middle Asian States 
take an even more divergent view of the Korean crisis. Knowing 
that these States will not support an American initiative to declare 
China an “ aggressor,” and knowing that the European nations are 
mortally afraid of seeing America’s resources “ bogged down in 
war with China,” the Chinese are consciously playing the tough 
line in the belief that they cannot lose whatever be the outcome. 

This belief must seem unfounded and reckless to the European 
observer. Yet it is perhaps a valid and hard calculation of realities 
as seen in China. If the impasse continues, the Chinese armies, 
already in occupation of Northern Korea, the essential buffer-zone 
which protects Manchuria, can remain in Korea indefinitely. They 
must be quartered somewhere, and Korea, a region of similar 
climate not far from their homes, is as good as any other. The 
U.N. forces, on the other hand, are not at home in Korea, and look 
forward to the day when they can leave this distant and inhospitable 
peninsula. A stalemate is perhaps the most desirable development 
for the Chinese, but even the prospect of war does not unduly dis- 
may them. War with China would become the Third World War. 
The main weight of American power would be directed against 
Russia, not China. The defence of Europe would take priority, 
and much of the Asiatic territories which the West now controls 
would have to be forthwith abandoned. China would at once be 
able to occupy all Korea, drive the French out of Indo-China, 
take Hong Kong and threaten Malaya. China would get the spoils ; 
Russia would take the knocks. This aspect of the world crisis is 
one reason why China sees no danger in clinging to the Russian 
alliance. Whether the Russians have quite reckoned with the policy 
of their new ally remains obscure. 

Consequently the Chinese see very well that the European 
objection to an endless war with China will probably in the end 
prevail over American impulsiveness. For the war with China 
would not be endless ; it would end quickly enough, as far as active 
fighting is concerned, with the elimination of European power on 
the mainland of the Far East. On the other hand, the alternative 
to endless war with China is likely to be endless concessions. If 
the Chinese terms for ending the Korean war are accepted, it is 
hardly likely that the question of Indo-China will be allowed to 
sleep, and quite doubtful whether China would not soon be pre- 
senting demands concerning Malaya 

Americans who recognise this dilemma conclude that the Third 
World War has in fact begun, and cannot now be confined to any 
limited area. British opinion is very unwilling to draw this con- 
clusion. Britain, after all, is target for tonight. British opinioa 
in the Far East still clings to the belief that, if the conduct of 
negotiations could be left to Britain, a solution could be found ; 
this is why the results of Mr. Attlee’s visit to Washington have 
caused such disappointment. The argument of British observers in 
the Far East runs on the lines that a corollary to Mr. Acheson's 
doctrine of building up “ positions of strength” must be the 
abandonment of “ positions of weakness.” North Korea was cer- 
tainly such a position, into which the U.N. forces should never have 
strayed. Formosa, it is argued, is, at any rate morally, a position 
of weakness. The protection afforded by American policy to the 
régime of Chiang Kai-shek stultifies the whole standpoint of the 
democracies in the Far East. In the name of democracy a deplor- 
able and Fascist régime, hated by the natives of the island, is kept 
in power in Formosa. As long as this protection lasts, no settle- 
ment with China will be possible. 

As the British observer moves south along the coast of Asia he 
feels less certain where to draw the line. Hong Kong has not been 
publicly threatened by the Chinese Government, and is under no 
present military pressure. Perhaps Hong Kong can be left out of 
the discussion. Indo-China is a more embarrassing problem. No 
one living in the Far East can pretend that there is any genuine 
support for the French-sponsored régime. But the only alternative 
policy to the present would be outright concession to Communism. 
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Britain would certainly like to assert that Malaya is not in the 
category of positions of weakness Malaya must be held. But to 
argue thus while favouring concession in Korea, surrender in 
Formosa and withdrawal in Indo-China is not very convincing to 
foreigners. The underlying stresses of the conflicting policies in the 
Far East are thus coming to the surface. It is getting more and 
more difficult to talk in terms of democratic rights and national 
freedoms ; more and more difficult to deny that strategic considera- 
tions, with the possibility of another war, are the real basis for 
American attitudes in Korea and Formosa, and for British reserva- 
tions on the subject of Malaya and South-East Asia. The Chinese 
say, “ Let the water flow and the stones will appear.” The water 
of the Korean war is already exposing many stones 

The position of the Chinese is therefore one of great strength, 
and their conduct is proportionately intransigent. Yet there are 
also positions of weakness on the Chinese side. Economically, 
China needs peace, not war. The American embargo in its present 
hastily-conceived form does China little harm ; most of the luxury 
goods which Hong Kong can no longer obtain from the U.S. were 
already forbidden imports into China) The Communist Government 
there did not allow its citizens to waste foreign exchange on nylons, 
“sun-kist oranges and typewriters. But a real embargo or 
blockade of China could do real harm, and would force China into 
entire dependence on Russia. This has not so far been the case. 
China has been spending her foreign exchange in Europe and the 


Athletics: 


By HAROLD 


S I sit down on the last day of the first half of the twentieth 
century to write this article, |] cannot help imagining what 
1 should have said fifty years ago if I had then been 
encouraged (at the mature age of twelve months) to write about 
athletics in the second half of the nineteenth. I picture myself, 
having just angrily thrown aside my Income Tax demand for 
1900 1901 (with Income Tax outrageously raised in the last Budget 
from tenpence to a shilling) pouring out a glass of ten-year Old 
Scotch (at 50s. a dozen) and settling down to the task. 

“ The closing year of the century,” I might have written, “ wit- 
nessed a record attendance for the twenty-first Amateur Athletic 
Championships held at Stamford Bridge Grounds of 6,000. 
Altogether this meeting was the most successful and interesting ever 
held, since some dozen American champions took part, winning 
half the titles. Immediately after they journeyed to Paris, together 
with most of our own champions, for an International meeting held 
on a grass track on the Bois de Boulogne in connection with the 
Exhibition. These sports, which lasted five days, were badly 
managed, the prizes poor and the attendance of spectators small.” 
The so-called “ international meeting “ would, in fact, have been 
the Second Olympic Games which Baron de Coubertin had revived 
in 1896, and which had been followed by the spread of athletics 
to countries which hitherto had displayed little, if any, interest in 
athletic events. 

I might have continued by mentioning the fact that the President 
of the Amateur Athletic Association, Lord Alverstone (who as 
R. E. Webster had taken part in the first Oxford and Cambridge 
Sports in 1864), had just been appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and somehow or other | feel sure I should have dragged 
in the fact that the Prince of Wales (so soon to be King Edward VII) 
had won the Derby, the Leger and the 2,000 Guineas with 
“ Diamond Jubilee.” Some reference would assuredly have been 
made to the fact that, whereas in 1851 track and field events were 
Only just beginning to be practised at all widely in England, now, 
since the foundation of the Amateur Athletic Association in 1880, 
no fewer than thirteen other countries had National Governing 
Bodies. “ This spread of athletics,” I should have concluded, “ has 
Jed to an astonishing improvement in performances. A mile has 


been run in just outside 44 minutes, over 24 ft. has been achieved 
in the long jump and the phenomenal height of 6 ft. 54 in. in the 
high, while an American has completed 120 yards with ten 3 ft. 6 in 
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West, and her imports of essential machinery and materials have 
come from countries outside the Iron Curtain. War with China, 
endless or not, would mean blockade of China’s coast—a blockade 
which China cannot break. Such a measure would not destroy the 
régime or cause widespread famine, but it would arrest the 
modernisation of the economy and thus frustrate one of the prime 
objects of Communist policy. 

There remains one other potential weakness on the Chinese side, 
the enigma of Russian policy. It cannot really suit Russia that she 
should be involved in a desperate war because China refuses com- 
promise in Korea. If Europe shrinks from war on account of 
Korea or China, can Russia think such a quarrel really worth the 
terrible cost that must be paid? It is more than possible that 
China, not perhaps fully consulted over the original North Korean 
invasion of the South (as the unpreparedness of the. propaganda 
department in Peking seemed to show), had later to be persuaded 
to take a hand. Having done so, and gained a victory which may 
well have been more complete than Russia expected, China is now 
calling the tune. There is much evidence to show that Russia under- 
estimated the power and efficiency of the Chinese Communists 
during the late war, and even doubted their ability to overthrow 
the Kuomintang in the years that followed Western under- 
estimation of the fighting power of the People’s Liberation Army 
may not have been confined to the democratic side of the Iron 
Curtain. 


1901-1950 
ABRAHAMS 


hurdles in 15 2/5 sec. What of the future 2? Will my successor in 
1950 be talking of a mile in 4 min. 10 sec., a 25-foot-long jump, 
6 ft. 9 in. in the high and under 15 seconds for the hurdles ? No 
man can say what is in store, but with such a world-wide interest 
growing and the possibility of much international competition, the 
performances suggested above may not after all prove to be so 
rash as may at first sight appear.” 

Well, here we are at the end of 1950 and we know all! the answers. 
A mile has been run in 4 min. 01.4 sec, the world long and high 
jump records are 26 ft. 84 in. and 6 ft. 11 in respectively, and the 
120 yards hurdles has been accomplished in 13.5 sec. Four minutes 
ten seconds for the mile (yet to be accomplished twenty years ago) 
is NOW comparatively commonplace ; a dozen runners did such time 
in 1950. 15 2/5 sec. for the hurdles is a moderate performance, and 
we have in Britain today half-a-dozen athletes capable of such time, 
and we regard our present hurdlers as not quite up to standard. The 
records of fifty years ago have not been just beaten off the track ; 
they have been scattered outside the very stadium. Over thirty 
inches has been added to the long jump and nearly four fee? to the 
pole vault, while the best part of a minute has been removed from 
the three-mile record. 

But it is not only the records which have been so decisively. i 
am tempted to write appallingly, beaten. What must strike any 
student of athletic history of the last five decades is the spread of 
athletics far and wide, and the improvement in performances all 
round which has followed. Let me give an illustration or two from 
the year 1950. The tenth-best miler in Europe last summer beat 
4 min. 9 sec. In 1950 a dozen British athletes beat 4 min. 17 sec. 
for the mile, the British record in 1900. More than a dozen high 
jumpers in the world beat 6 ft. 6 in. last year and 14 ft. in the pole 
vault. A score of British high jumpers cleared 6 ft. in that event 
To get into the world’s first ten in putting the weight you had to beat 
54 ft. Fifty years ago 50 ft. would surely have seemed impossible ; 
now we are talking about sixty. 

What are the reasons for the improvements ? Tracks and con- 
ditions of competition have, of course, improved, while the number 
of athletes taking part has increased out of all knowledge. Not only 
are there many, many times more competitors, but they come now 
from dozens of countries, and from every colour, class and creed 
At the Olympic Games at Wembley in 1948 there were over eight 
iundred athletes from fifty-three different countries. Increased 
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gumbers mean, of course, that the performance necessaty to win a 
championship is better. Better training, more scientific training, 
ievitably follows, and I do not suppose for one moment that even 
more specialisation is not to come. Then there is the force of 
example. Once someone has shown that something hitherto believed 
most unlikely can be achieved, others follow. On the same after- 
noon in June, 1924, the great Paavo Nurmi of Finland set up two 
world records for 1,500 and 5,000 metres. His 1,500-metre per- 
formance on that occasion would not have placed him in the first 
twenty in Europe in 1950. This is not to say that if Nurmi had been 
running in 1950 he would not have been in the first twenty. The 
top-ranking athletes of each generation are not fundamentally any 
different ; but they run just as fast as they have to to win, and it is 
this requirement which changes. 

What of the next fifty years? I am certain that not one of the 
1950 records will remain on the books in the year 2000. In the 
last fifty years every world record has been beaten in track and 
field events. Perhaps the 880 yards will be run in 1 min. 45 sec., 
the mile in 3 min. 58 sec. We should see a 7 feet high jump, 27 ft. 
6 in. in the long and 16 ft. in the pole. Something not far outside 
13 seconds is to be expected in the 120 yards hurdles. Perhaps, too, 
the distinction (in some cases now so very indistinct) between 
amateur and professional will have gone, and international com- 
petition be so popular that regional qualifying competitions for the 
Olympic Games are required. Women’s athletics, practically non- 
existent at the beginning of the century but firmly established by 
the middle, will have a much more widespread appeal. Mechanical 
contrivances to judge races and field events will be used more and 
more, so that by 2000 A.p. human judging will be extinct. 

The great test will be whether mankind can combine superlative 
performance with true sportsmanship; whether the demand for 
excellence will not destroy the joy of participation. Provided 
human beings can keep their sense of proportion and humour, the 
future seems bright enough in athletics. 


New Old Town 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE rebuilding of old towns on new sites is an activity usu ally 

associated with such names as Alexander the Great, the 

Caliph Mansur and Sir Edwin Lutyens. Their vast under- 
takings were prompted by the spur of imperial glory and made 
distinguished by the effects of individual caprice. The new towns 
which are slowly coming into being in this country have no personal 
associations and nothing that is particularly glorious or capricious 
about them. They are the children of committees and blue-books ; 
their spur is necessity, not unmixed with idealism. 

Among these new towns Hemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire, 
twenty miles from the centre of London, has certain peculiarities 
which invest it with an interest of its own. The problem here is 
not to create on a more or less virgin site a new urban entity, but 
to expand a market town of about 20,000 inhabitants into a city 
of some other description containing about 60,000 inhabitants. 
Hemel Hempstead is a town with a history, character and function. 
It has had a charter of incorporation since 1539. In the nineteenth 
century it began straggling down from its hill above the River Gade 
to join those new arteries of progress, the Grand Union Canal and 
the main L.M.S. line to Birmingham. Since then it has accumulated 
its appropriate quota of Edwardian villas and Georgian council 
houses ; it has avoided the extremes of wealth and poverty, and, 
unlike most of its neighbours, is not to any marked extent a 
dormitory for London workers 

The boundary of the new town area describes a wide circle round 
the old town. Five thousand acres have now come under the control 


of the Development Corporation, and when their plans are com- 
plete the old town will be the outmoded hub of a huge new 
brick-and-mortar agglomeration, scattered over the hills and valleys 
for two or three miles in ev ery direction. As yet, development has 
only begun in the north-east corner 


Here 140 houses have already 
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been finished and are occupied ; 600 more are building ; the first 
shops will soon be opened ; the first factory is already in production, 
and the first school (a magnificent bungalow affair, consisting mainly 
of windows and large flat surfaces in primary colours) opens on 
Monday. In the next three years another 2,500 houses are due 
to be completed, and building will continue thereafter at the rate 
of about 1,000 houses a year until, in 1955 or soon afterwards, the 
project is achieved. 

That is the pattern for progress, and it is a pattern which must 
be an inspiring one for all those who are intimately connected 
with it and who are stimulated by the prospect of building houses 
which conform'to our current nections of true homes. The houses 
which have already been erected are architecturally discreet, excep- 
tionally light and well-provided, distributed to allow as much space 
and diversity as possible, and yet to be let at rents which should 
not be beyond the reach of those they are intended to house—though 
whether these rents will be sufficient to give an economic return 
remains to be seen. 

But, of course, the most interesting part of the experiment is to 
discover whether the new town of Hemel Hempstead will succeed 
in developing an individuality of its own, at least as marked as that 
of the old town, which is shortly to suffer death by drowning. It 
is the belief that this is possible which justifies the labour and 
expense now being undertaken, and the double process of disloca- 
tion which is going on, whereby the old inhabitants and the 
uprooted newcomers are alike being thrown into a state of dis- 
equilibrium. How the body of a town is given a soul is a question 
which the lay observer may well be shy of answering, though it ts 
obviously one which has for long occupied many ingenious minds 
both within and without the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

In this respect the corporations of the new towns work under 
many handicaps which were unknown to Alexander and the Caliph 
Mansur. Their function is mainly to draw up plans and to build 
houses. The etceteras which go to differentiate a town from a 
housing estate are for the most part beyond their control. They 
can, and do, leave blanks on their maps for schools, churches, 
public-houses, gardens and so forth, but whether or not these blanks 
are well filled—whether, indeed, they are filled at all—depends 
not on them, but on various extraneous bodies. Schools at Hemel 
Hempstead, for example, are the province of the Hertfordshire 
County Council, churches of the different Church authorities; public- 
houses (as in all new towns) come under that jolly innkeeper, the 
Home Secretary. The Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 
has no more power to initiate in these spheres than it has to build 
club-houses or theatres. But as each of the outside authorities 
will have sooner or later to wage a private struggle to obtain a 
building licence (assuming that they can somehow find the necessary 
money), and as the outlook for all forms of capital expenditure 
is bleak, there is a fair chance that Hemel Hempstead will be a 
group of housing estates before it ever becomes a town again. 

But, of course, the most important ingredient in a new town is 
the men and women who inhabit it. The raison d’étre of all the 
new towns is that they are to draw off some of the population from 
the more crowded districts of London, providing the emigrants 
with work as well as with homes. Each new town is unofficially 
linked with certain London boroughs; in the case of Hemel 
Hempstead the link is with the North-West—Acton, Willesden and 
Harrow. As far as possible the building workers employed oa 
the site are being drawn from these districts, and if they want to 
move out permanently with their famiiies, homes will be found for 
them. But the bulk of the new 40,000 who will enter the area 
in the coming fifteen years will presumably be connected with 
industries and offices which have not yet emerged on the horizon, 
and, when they do emerge, it will be pure chance if any of them 
come from the linked areas of London 

The complex problem of how London’s industries are to be 
decentralised is one that is now causing fairly general mi$giving, 
largely because there seems to be no reason why, as things are 
going at present, the new towns should do anything to solve it 
If, after obtaining the sanction of the Board of Trade and the Hemel 
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Hempstead Development Corporation, an established factory moves 
itself out from a congested district of London to the slopes of the 
Chilterns, there is nothing to prevent a new industry from moving 
into the old site ; equally there is nothing to prevent new tenants 
from moving into the vacated London homes. This process, which 
fills up London as fast as it is emptied, is, in fact, now going on. 
Unless something unexpected happens, London in twenty years’ 
time is going to look very much like London today ; it is going 
to have just as many factories in it and just as many men and 
women working in the factories. Parts of Hertfordshire, Surrey 
and Essex, on the other hand, are going to look very different 
indeed. 

The manner in which Hemel Hempstead will develop is therefore 
still unpredictable. There is no chance of its new quarters being 
unfilled or of there beiag insufficient work for the new inhabitants. 
By careful adjustment it is hoped to keep the rate of industrial 
development more or less level with the number of houses available 
for occupation. But wheiher the newcomers, when their day's work 
is done, have anything to do, or anywhere to sit or play, or anything 
to drink, is still more a matter of hope than of certainty. They 
can always, of course, climb down to the bright lights of the old 
city—the Hemel Hempstead Kasbah, as it were—if they are pre- 
pared to brave the stares and muttered criticisms of the ancient 
inhabitants. Perhaps this would, in any case, be a happier result 
than that they should become self-centred in their own little corners 
of the town. By some means or other Hemel Hempstead must be 
made a real concept for them. The best way for fostering civic 
solidarity would doubtless be for the whole (new) town to be 
threatened by a volcanic eruption, but, as this is a remote con- 
tingency, the next best solution is probably to cultivate a first-class 
football team. 


Doctors and Drugs 
By M. E. LAMPARD, M.D. 


N July Sth, 1948, the doctors were given a blank cheque 
to draw on the nation’s bank-account to any extent that 
they considered advisable in the interests of their patients’ 

health. They still have in practice a supply of those blank cheques, 
but the more they spend on drugs, dressings, etc., the less will there 
be to use for new hospitals, wages, salaries and fees, as an upper 
limit has been fixed for the cost of the N.H.S. I can order for 
any of my patients literally any drug that | consider advisable and 
that can be obtained. The newer it is the more expensive it Is ; 
if it later proves a success it will be given an official name and, 
being by then free for any firm to market, it will be cheaper. Thus 
] have a man with paralysis agitans, who used formerly to be kept 
comparatively free from excess salivation and shaking by large 
doses of stramonium, a comparatively cheap drug; but in a 
generous moment I prescribed artane, a new preparation from 
America costing 45s. per hundred tablets, and, as he states that 
he is less liable to the uncontrolled rolling upwards of his eyes 
that is commor in this disease, presumably I must continue to give 
it to him for the rest of his life, which may be a long one, unless 
a better and perhaps even more expensive drug appears. He has a 
wife and children, and I might think that the 9s. per week that now 
goes on his tablets might be better spent on his family’s food and 
clothing, but I cannot supplement those. Artane has not enabled 
him to go to work. Would that $1.40 now being spent on artane 
perhaps be more use to the nation if it were spent on machinery 
or food from U.S.A. ? 

We older doctors know the approximate cost of most of the 
drugs we use, as we have had to buy them for our private patients, 
but no doctor under thirty, and hardly a specialist, has any idea 
of the cost of the medicines he uses. Formerly when a G.P. had 


found that dextro-amphetamine sulphate, for instance, which is 
the same as dexedrine, used to cost perhaps a quarter of the price, 
he would buy the former ; but now that the State pays all, perhaps 
he does not trouble quite so much to remember and laboriously to 
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write out the tongue-twisting official name, when the advertised 
name comes so much more readily to his pen. Moreover, every 
three or six months a traveller fiom nearly every firm of manu- 
facturing chemists calls on him and extols the new preparations 
of his firm, whereas no one comes to remind him of the well-tried 
older remedies or of the latest official substitutes for the medicines 
that cost the earth. We like to keep up to date in treatment and 
give our patients the best, but seeing so many remedies introduced 
with a flourish of trumpets, only to be discarded after two or three 
years of thorough use, I sometimes think that I should do better 
for my patients if I kept deliberately three years behind the times, 
Sometimes a new remedy makes the exceptional patient much worse 
(e.g., gives him a new rash to add to his old one), so that anyway 
for skins I think that the older ointments and lotions are preferable. 

To take one instance, I once had a young locum, a thoroughly 
good man and a capable doctor, who used to prescribe twenty-five 
benadryl capsules at 7s. 6d. for most of the allergic-looking rashes 
that he saw on my patients.. Had he given them three or four to 
try first from his stock of samples, he would have found that most 
of these skin conditions do not benefit from benadryl, though doubt- 
less the makers would reply that one must use a lot before one can 
be sure that they do not help. The answer to that is that several 
of my skin cases whom I could not cure, and who had to wait for 
their appointment with the dermatologist at the hospital, cured 
themselves in that time! So often, in fact nearly always, Nature 
cures the patient, and the doctor merely prevents him making himself 
worse. But unfortunately most patients and many doctors ascribe 
the cure to whatever medicine they happen to be taking while they 
get better. 

Let us now examine expenditure in the hospitals. When penicillin 
was first introduced it was used in doses of 10,000 to 20,000 units 
every three to four hours and worked like a charm. Now we give 
500,000 units every twelve hours or more often, and sometimes give 
a “sulpha ” drug, too, so that we do not find out which has cured 
our patients. Incredible quantities of penicillin are squirted into 
their poor hides for quite trivial reasons. A patient of mine was 
given in hospital large amounts for a thrush organism that was 
found in her throat, even long after the penicillin-sensitive organisms 
had been killed, and the insensitive ones, particularly the one that 
causes bad smells in the large intestine, losing their rivals in the 
mouth, flourished exceedingly there. She died a few days later 
of nephritis. Dettol cream is poured into a bowl when we only 
need a dessertspoonful to rub on our hands. A piece of elastoplast 
four times the requisite size is clapped over a patient’s dressing. 
Gas-rings are left full on with nothing over them. No nurse has 
the foggiest idea of the cost of the medicaments she uses. 

A woman has a stroke in London, is kept in hospital there a 
month, and two months later, after she has returned to her home 
some fifty-odd miles away, an ambulance is sent from London to 
take her up to “ out-patients ” at the hospital where she has been 
in bed, just for a “ check-up.” Perhaps, if she had had to pay 
for the four ambulance journeys there and back herself, she would 
have said: “Cannot my own G.P. do this for me and report to 
the hospital?" Personally, I should like all my patients who are 
substantially crippled with rheumatoid arthritis to winter in Egypt 
(but I doubt if they ever will) at the expense of the State. If every 
patient needing an X-ray or a pathological test were to get it, we 
should have to double the former departments and treble or 
quadruple the latter at once, and as pathological tests became more 
elaborate and costly, as they do every year, we could comfortably 
multiply the laboratories by ten in the next twelve years. The 
operation of thoracoplasty costs the State about £1,000, and some- 
times cures T.B. Could the money b= better spent on providing 
village settlements for the isolation and better supervision of this 
disease ? 

Now for the remedies. First, let every doctor and nurse know 
the rough cost of what he or she uses, particularly by printing the 
cost beside the name of every remedy mentioned in the National 
Formulary. I shall never forget that, when in 1923 my impoverished 
teaching hospital issued a list of the comparative cost of all the 
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mixtures in its formulary, I found that almost the most expensive 
one was that chosen most often as a “ placebo,” to keep the patient 
quiet and contented, with no hope of curing him thereby. After 
all, if I think that two drugs are equally efficacious in treating a 
disease, | should use the cheaper. My next two suggestions will 
be very unpopular among my colleagues, but it is known that the 
amount to be spent in the N.HLS. is to be limited in future. Why 
not then allocate to each hospital its ration of money for the year 
and say bluntly that the more it spends on heat, light and drugs, the 
less there will be for wages, etc. After all, it is the truth. So pay 
everyone 90 per cent. of his wage or fee, and, after all the expenses 
of the place have been paid for the year, divide what is left of 
the other 10 per cent. according to what is due to each worker in 
the hospital. 

Before the war between two shillings and half a crown was spent 
per panel patient per year on drugs, etc. Country doctors who 
supplied their patients with medicines were free to choose that 
method of payment, or received the cost of each bottle of medigine 
they issued. Most chose the former, and had ¢xtra payment for 
specially expensive drugs. Why not arrange this now for all G.P.s ? 
Each prescription they jissué has to be priced, so that the chemist 
can be paid, The latter sorts out all these scripts according to 
Who has signed them, so that the cost of each doctor’s scripts can 
be ascertained every quarter. Let the doctor have to keep within 
the allocated sum of money (now six shillings per year per patient 
on his list) and have any excess deducted from his remuneration 
yearly. I am afraid that people being ill in December would get 
cheaper drugs than those ill in the earlier months, but I honestly 
think that our country colleagues who manage now on six shillings 
a year plus extras treat their patients just as well as we town ones who 
use new remedies more liberally. Everyone can think of objections 
to my suggestions, but there comes a point when extra doctoring 
can only be at the expense of food, clothing and houses. I think 
that we have already reached that point. 


Culture in Chicago 
By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


WAS in receipt of a telegram the other day from my friend, 
Mr. C. V. R. Thompson, the eminent chief correspondent of the 
London Daily Express. It was filed in New York, and Western 
Union, delivering it to me over the teleprinter in the Washington 
office of the London News Chronicle, preceded it with five rings, an 
indication that it was recognised to be urgent and important. Mr. 
Thompson, in his concise way, had telegraphed: 
“Your attention is directed to pages 126, 127, 129 and 130 
of Life magazine.” 

The reference turned out to be to an advance notice by Life 
of a forthcoming book on Fractured French, by F. S. Pearson with 
drawings by Richard Taylor. “Cartoon captions are outrageous 
puns on French phrases that have become common expressions,” 
Life explained. Thus, as pages 126 to 130 went on to show, coup 
de grace was translated as “ lawn-mower,” carte blanche as “ Take 
Blanche home,” honi soit qui mal y pense as “I honestly believe 
I'm going to be sick,” piéce de résistance as “ shy girl,” and so on. 

Life said: “To most Europeans, who speak two or more 
languages as a matter of course, foreign tongues seem neither difficult 
nor unreasonable. But to most Americans, whose average dose is 
a couple of years of high-school French, foreign tongues remain a 
mystery. Most mysterious of all is the French idiom. ...” Arguing 
that the best defence against the French idiom is ridicule, Life 
predicted that Fractured French wilt become a national institution. 

It was clear to me at once why Mr. Thompson, as a fellow 
European who speaks two or more languages as a matter of course, 
had sent me the telegram. The reference could only be to an 
exchange of notes which occurred between us when we were 
Perspiring xt adjoining Press seats at the Chicago stadium in mid- 
July, 1944, during the Democratic National Convention at which 
President Roosevelt was renominated Presidential candidate and 
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Senator Truman of Missouri was nominated Vice-Presideftial 
candidate. 

It came back in a rush of memory—the heat and the smell of 
newly-sawn wood in the Press seats, the organ, the banners, the 
votes that Vice-President Wallace got on the first ballot, and the 
subsequent triumph of Senator Truman. I knew that somewhere in 
the office files there was a fat envelope of relics of the 1944 Demo- 
cratic Convention, and after a while I found it. And there, among 
the advance releases of the principal speeches, were the pencilled 
notes from Mr. Thompson to me and from me to Mr. Thompson. 
They were rather carelessly mixed up inside a folded mimeographed 
copy of the 1944 Democratic Party Platform, and the pages might 
not have been in the right order ; but as far as I can now determine 
the exchange was opened by Mr. Thompson in the French tdiom. 
To make everything easier for readers whd do not speak two or 
more languages and for whom foreign tongues remain a mystery, 
simple translations of the exchanges will be given in every case 

Mr. Thompson wrote: Je pense que je vais avoir un chien chaud 
(I think I'll go have a hot dog). I replied agreeably enough, Faites 
cette petite chose-la (Do that little thing), and, as I recall it, 
Mr. Thompson then hoisted his not inconsiderable bulk off the 
narrow form we were sitting on and started off. Before he went, 
however, he seems to have passed a further note reading Vous 
meilleur tenir une oeil sur cet charactere pendant mon absence. 
C'est possible qui'il busterait (You'd better keep an eye on this 
character while I’m away. He might burst). The reference plainly 
was to one of the orators then addressing the convention, but there 
is nothing to show which of them it was I answered reassuringly: 
Le laissez a moi—je ne vous permetterai en bas (Leave it to me—I 
won't let you down). This was rather sporting of me, since Mr. 
Thompson and I are on opposition papers. Q 

An interval evidently passed, for there is a doodle on the paper 
showing wild geese flying over what appears to be a teapot of very 
elaborate design. Presently Mr Thompson returned and delivered 
himself of a note reading Cela a coupé la place (That hit the spot). 
To show;that I had not minded keeping my lonely vigil on our joint 
behalf I said: Un peu de ce que vous vous imaginez vous fait bon 
(a Cockney expression meaning A little of what you fancy does you 
good). Comme vrai (How true) Mr. Thompson replied. To bring 
Mr. Thompson au fait (up to date) on the current scene I then 
informed him: I! ne mont aucun signe de fermant en haut (He 
shows no sign of shutting up). To this Mr. Thompson retorted 
with a scholarly word-play. He wrote: S'il ne fait pas, je vais jeter 
en haut ({f he doesn't, I'm going to throw up). 

A series of further drawings, among them one of a freight-train 
loaded with what may have been rocking-horses, indicates a lapse 
of time before the exchange was resumed. The next notation from 
Mr. Thompson seems to have been Mots, mots, mots (words, words, 
words). Intent upon keeping the correspondence on a high plane 
I replied to this with’a quotation from Shakespeare: Demain et 
demain et demain marche lentement dans cet pas inconsidérable de 
jour & jour au dernier syllable de temps registré (Tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomorrow, creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
to the last syllable of recorded time). To this Mr. Thompson aptly 
rejoined: Pas demi (Not half) 

There follows a note in my writing, apparently referring to some 
peroration from the rostrum, which says Sans doute cela est meilleur 
dehors que dans (Doubtless that is better out than in); but Mr 
Thompson's attention seems to have been wandering from the 
speeches, for the next entry is a sentence saying: Troisieme du 
gauche, premier file—une morceau de toute droite, n'est ce pas? 
(Third from the left, front row—a bit of all right, huh ?). This 
evidently referred to one of the lady delegates in front of us 

More correspondence took place which seems to be quite irrele- 
vant to the occasion and even, in some cases, wholly obscure. For 
example, it is not clear why there should have occurred a note 
saying Je peux l'obtenir pour vous orificevente (1 can get it for you 
wholesale). In any case, there can be no need here to record any 
of the further exchanges between Mr. Thompson and me during 
the 1944 Democratic National Convention. ‘They were all of the 
same high standard 
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The Customer 
Always Right 


By JOHN DAVY (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


HERE are two great festivals in December each year. The 

first is celebrated by the Christian world and is known as 

Christmas ; the second is celebrated by the commercial world 
and is called Xmas. “X,” although invariably gratifying to its 
disciples, remains an unknown quantity until the last handkerchief 
has been sold, the last till emptied, and the last accountant straightens 
up stiffly from her adding-machine on Christmas Eve. “ X”™ is the 
total turnover, the net profit, the overall sales ; it is 300,000 pounds 
sterling ; it is the Festival of Consumer Goods. The cult of “ X” 
brings with it frayed tempers, depleted purses, sore feet and traffic 
jams in Oxford Street. It leaves in its wake a jetsam of tin toys 
upside-down and forgotten on the nursery-floor on Boxing Day, a 
brown and purple tie disposed of surreptitiously to the office-boy, 
a multicoloured mass of tired, spent streamers in the drawing-room 
“X ” is like the lion, a brave, brilliant thing in front, opulent and 
with a vulgar vigour, but its backside an anti-climax. 

A number of us from various universities, conscious of overdrafts 
actual or impending, signed on as temporary assistants at a big store. 
On the first day we were sent to school, where we were initiated 
into the mysteries of bills, accounts and despatch dockets. We were 
introduced to the marvels of the Personal Export Scheme, and we 
acquired a healthy respect for that ascetic and incorruptible indi 
vidual the Kepe-Safe Auto Electric Cash Register. We learned that 
stray children were not to be classified as lost property, but should 
be displayed on the counter nearest to which they were found until 
reclaimed. And in case of trouble we were told to call for the 

House S.S.” We never in fact had occasion for such drastic action, 
but often, faced by a hostile and touchy crowd around midday, we 
got courage and fortitude from the knowledge that a word in the 
house telephone would bring the tramp of high black boots along 
the aisles, and the comforting thud of rubber truncheons courteously 
but firmly applied. 

The second day we were duly ordained as High Priests of Goods, 
dedicated to Xmas, the crowning ceremony of the retail year, to 
maximum turnover and bumper sales, and to the consumer. As 
Assistant 2577, | was attached to department 1089 (ties and gents’ 
neckwear). At the great gilt gates of the Temple of Xmas our 
congregation had begun to assemble at five to nine. After the 
doors had been opened, a swelling stream of customers flowed 
smoothly past our counter, to be caught up in the eddies and cross- 
currents of the book-department. After a while, as the further 
recesses of the store became congested, the current slowed, the 
aisles started to silt up, and the ground floor became a delta of 
meanders and sluggish streams. Officials in smart uniforms manned 
the pumps, and hoisted gallons of customers to higher floors; but 
around midday the mechanism broke down and as many arrived 
back with the down-stroke as were transported by the up-stroke. 
A stray shopper, washed up against our counter, would start a rapid 
deposition until we found ourselves enclosed by a sort of sandspit 
of customers, and trade would become brisk. Gradually the current 
behind this barrier until we were left again with 
a smooth shore-line. In such quasi-geological cycles our trade was 
conducted, and the calm intervals we could devote to folding our 
ravaged stock 

On the third floor is Tovland, Xmas’s holy of holies, where Saint 
Nicholas, who evidently moves with the times, is embodied as 
Father Xmas, in a beard and gown by Nathan's Xmas Accessories 
Inc. He occasions some delight, but rather more scepticism, and 
ig to commit parents to buying presents they cannot 
He is assisted by a character of nebulous background 


—_ 
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would erode 


his function 


really aflord 


and no known family in fable or fiction known as Uncle Holly. 
He is general factotum and yes-map to Father Xmas, and also 
knows how t vork 


the cash register. 
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Our goods were remarkable more for their price than their taste 
and at first we had qualms as to the ethics of, so to speak, foisting 
the tasteless on to the clueless. Should we be the agents whereby 
the sins of the Makers are visited upon the People, thereby becoming 
a species of bourgeois Fagin, assisting at the corruption of public 
taste and sacrificing aesthetics to the hard-faced deity of commission 
on sales ? But we remembered in the end our first commandment— 
that the customer is always right—and the spirit of Xmas prevailed. 
Our technique improved as our tempers deteriorated. No longer 
did our Kepe-Safe ring up £161 instead of 16s. Id., and the woman 
who wanted a bottle-green tie we could send away with a battleship- 
grey one and only slight misgivings. Personal Exports shed their 
glamour and became sordid episodes of deducting purchase tax. 
We could discipline the vacant-faced and restless-fingered customer 
who was “ just looking * and reducing our ordered trays to a frenzied 
froth of clumpled silks, and we would speak with assurance of 
“ foulard,” ‘* French rayon ™ and “ silk square cut.” We found our- 
selves uttering odd jumbles of syllables in response to standard 
enquiries, like the men on tube stations who shout “ Eindedors! ” 
and “Or Haing! * 

Quietly dressed, and static behind a coupter, we found that to 
the public we were no longer individuals, but embodied principles, 
local expressions of the archetypal sales-assistant, an ingenious 
appliance attached to the tie-counter. At times this was a remark- 
able experience, although common, | suppose, to other embodied 
principles like ‘bus conductors and waiters, and was as though we 
wore a fairy-tale cloak of darkness. Until the magic spell “ How 
much is this?” evoked from us a response of paper bags and 
receipts, we were impersonal, invisible and deaf. In our case this 
cloak could be deliberately shed, however, and we could materialise 
as quickly and terrifyingly as any Slave of the Lamp by saying ina 
cultured voice any short sentence containing one or two polysyllabic 
words, such as “ Frankly, madam, ! consider that particular tie to 
suffer both from excruciating design and abysmal taste.” Such 
sudden rifts in the established order of things smack of the super- 
natural, and our game of djinns and genies substantially bolstered 
our morale at times. 

With Saturday came, so to speak, the Twilight of the Goods 
The last consumer left replete with brown paper and string, and the 
A snowfall of dust-sheets, an off-white 
Xmas, descended on empty counters and bare showcases. Uncle 
Holly and Father Xmas were off to Beckenham, and our cashier was 
going to stay with her son at Woking. The spell of goods was losing 
its grip as the lights of the temple flicked out one by one, and 
assistants shed their numbers as they clocked out. When we stepped 
into the bright cold night it was crisp underfoot, and in the distance 


doors closed behind her. 


we could hear church bells calling us to Christmas. 





















“Che Spectator,” January 4th, 1851 


At home, the half century has greatly changed the aspect 
of society: where all was Tory suppression at the beginning 
al] js thrown open now. We have gained freedom, political, 


religious, and commercial; food, clothes, and lodging are 
cheaper; the appliances of life, intellectual and material, 


pleasurable and useful, have beet multiplied in every class 
We have clubs for the wealthy, athenaeums and mechanics 
nstitutes for the humbler; the factory system, which dresses 
the women of the working class like the ladies of the last 
century, is the creation of the epoch which has given us rai]ways, 
steam-ships, electric telegraph, the Rosse telescope, photo- 
graphy ; “ mesmerism ™ says the Post, and “ chloroform ”; 
cries the American, California. .. . 


aiso, 


Looking back on the path we have come, and standing on 
the threshold of another half century, we ask in an admiring 
but not an exacting spirit, what in that period wil] be the 
unforeseen equivalents of chloroform and photography; of 
the Rosse telescope, the oxyhydrogen miscroscope, and Crosse’s 
electrical magic; of the electric telegraph, of the steamship, 
and the railway ? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is with self-reproach that, as year succeeds year, I notice that 

it becomes increasingly difficult to think out Christmas presents 

and increasingly easy to think out New Year resolutions. Always, 
on December 22nd or 23rd, I recollect that Christmas Day is 
rapidly approaching, and always I decide to face the issue squarely, 
neither evading it nor surrendering to panic. I lay aside my labours 
and my household worries ; I sit down with pad and pencil before 
me; I write out a list of my nearest and dearest, one below the 
other ; and then, with pencil poised in meditation, I consider care- 
fully what objects to inscribe opposite each name. Being one of 
those who believe that creative writing is the result of solid applica- 
tion, and that it is all too rarely that inspiration descends as a 
dragon-fly upon the empty mind, I summon all my energies of 
thought towards the problem of matching the object with the 
personality, of choosing presents that the recipient is likely to desire. 
The principle that I follow is, | am convinced, a correct principle. 
What men, women and children really want for Christmas is some- 
thing that they will need in any case, such as a nail-brush or a 
sponge. The imaginative donor will realise that, given the present 
high cost of living, it is unlikely that any of his friends or relations 
will commit the self-indulgence of buying for themselves either a 
very elegant nail-brush or a really large sponge. It is the donor's 
business to go out among the shops and warehouses of London to 
seek and search until he discovers a nail-brush composed of varying 
grades of beauty and efficiency. He will purchase this object, how- 
ever expensive it may be. And as for sponges, he will not rest 
until he has discovered the softest or the largest that can be found 
in the Aegean or amid the Bermuda lagoons. 


* * * . 


This process of selection, so long as it does not go teyond the 
planning stage, provides a pleasurable interlude in one’s accustomed 
occupations. But the moment that one has to put the plan into 
operation, and actually to visit the shops where these articles are 
provided, a period of strain and anxiety is entered. There are, I 
know, many women, and some men, who actually enjoy shopping. 
I have myself observed these eccentrics mooning from counter to 
counter ; dawdling along, regardless of time’s passage and the 
obstruction they are causing to less idle citizens ; often fingering, 
with enraging lassitude, objects that are displayed. It is these people, 
the natural shoppers, who appear to be bereft of all powers of 
decision, who will engage the saleswomen in protracted conversa- 
tion, and who remain utterly unaware of, or brutally insensitive to, 
the raging impatience of those more normal individuals whose sole 
desire is to pay rapidly and leave. The breezes of impatience— 
those slight zephyrs that sigh and flutter eternally and not dis- 
agreeably around my head—wax at such moments into powerful 
gales, reaching at times to hurricane force, at times even attaining 
the strange and terrifying beauty of typhoons. It seems strange to 
me that the natural shopper should not restrict his vice to those 
seasons when I am not obliged to visit shops ; and that he or she 
should select December 22nd or December 23rd as the very day 
to indulge most languorously in dawdles. The result, year by year, 
is that my will-power collapses, and that I leave my purchases 
uncompleted and my friends unendowed with gifts. A sense of 
incompetence and wastage clouds the festive hour. 

* * a * 

How far more delightful, how far less cumbersome, is the search 
for New Year's resolutions. No careful planning is required for 
this catalogue : the resolutions trip merrily along together, as gay 
as a group of children leaving school. No forethought, no pad 
and pencil, are needed for this form of day-dream:; in fact, I have 
learnt from experience that it is preferable not to write the resolu- 
tions down. One should allow them to occur spontaneously to 
the mind ; one should realise that the ease with which they buzz 
and settle implies an equal capacity for being able, in the dark 
days of January, to flit away. They should be treated tenderly as 








butterflies ; smiling affectionately, one should observe their happy 
movements and their volatile stance ; they are but the insects of 
an hour—let them be gay and irresponsible while their short span 
of life may last. I have found that, watching the movements of 
these insects, allowing them to settle here and there, one experiences 
not merely the pleasure induced by the light motion of small and 
transitory things, but also a sense of added and acquired virtue. 
It is encouraging to think how austere one’s conduct will become 
as from January Ist ; with what method and what added industry 
one will resume in 1951 the solemn drudgeries of life ; how patient, 
gay and charming one will be to all the bores of Christendom, and 
to some even among the infidels ; how tolerant one is to be towards 
one’s enemies, even to those women who obstruct queues, or loiter 
indecisive at theatre exits, or enter into long conversations with 
ticket-collectors, or with the youths and maidens who sell things 
in post-offices and shops. The iridescent colours of these day- 
dreams do not, we must admit, maintain their freshness and beauty 
when exposed to the hard light of day. But they are lovely and 
so comforting while they last. 
* * * * 

It is an excellent practice, moreover, to add every year to the 
old recurrent resolutions some sturdy newcomer, whose presence 
lends variety, and often distinction, to the accustomed happy crowd. 
I have, of course, welcomed this year the advent of my ordinary 
visitors ; | am glad every January to see them again. It is delightful 
to notice how, with bright self-confidence, with smiles of moral 
rapture, they greet each New Year, undeterred by previous dis- 
appointment, unaware even, it would seem, that their visit must be 
brief. Here, with shining face, comes the annual visitor who assures 
me that during the course of the year I shall smoke no 
more than ten cigarettes a day ; here, again, wreathed in rosemary 
and snowdrops, comes the confiding maiden who once again 
promises me that at future luncheons there will be no more port ; 
and here I welcome gladly the good fairy who waves her wand so 
amicably and prophesies that, only in the event of illness, shall I 
hail a taxi more than twice a week. This year I have had a new 
and resolute visitor who, from his appearance, is evidently a staunch 
supporter of that admirable institution, the English-Speaking Union. 
He tells me that, during the whole course of 1951, I am not, what- 
ever the temptation, to allow myself to doubt the sagacity, unselfish- 
ness, foresight, moderation or affection of the American people 
in Congress assembled J know that my other entrancing visitors 
will leave me during the watches of the night ; the newcomer shows 
every intention of wishing to remain. I trust that, as midnight 
tolled on December 3lIst, 1950, many millions of similar visitors 
have descended upon our English and American homes, bringing 
equally stern injunctions in their hands. Their presence is much 
needed. 

* * * * 

Let all Englishmen therefore resolve, during the coming year, 
never to utter, or even to harbour, the thought, “ The Americans 
have let us in.” Let all Americans abjure the words, “ The British 
have let us down.” I have a feeling that it will be easier for us 
over here to keep this resolution than it will be for our American 
associates, who are in a mood of nervous dismay. They may 
increasingly resent the fact that we have recognised as the lawful 
Government of China an oligarchy of wanton aggressors ; they may 
feel that our preoccupation with the trade of Hong Kong is 
hampering them in their reprisals: they may consider that we 
obstinately refuse to understand their policy and precautions in 
Formosa ; they may even, in moments of anxiety and bitterness, 
assert that the contribution made by the British Commonwealth 
and Empire to the Korean battle is little more than a token con- 
tribution. Yes, it will be difficult for them to make this 
New Year resolution. But they are used to achieving very difficult 
things 











SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 44 


Report by Daniel Farson 


A prize of £5 was offered for the concluding paragraph of a 
famous novel, assuming that the hero or heroine has married the 
runner-up—e.g., Jane Eyre and St. John Rivers. 

The results were most entertaining, even though the competitors 
excelled at parody rather than imagination. Mansfield Park was 
the most popular choice, followed by Jane Eyre. Explanations for 
the change of heart were not always convincing, and in many 
cases there was no explanation at all. I apologise sincerely to 
Mrs. Ormeron who stumped me with an ending of Maria Chap- 
delaine, a book I have never read 

First prize of two pounds to E. W. Fordham for an ending of 
The Young Visiters, admittedly an easy subject but one tackled 
with gusto. In order to show the wide range of parody I also 
quote from D. L Clarke, V. Ranzetta and W. M. Mathieson, 
who each receive a pound. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(E. W. ForpHaM) 


The Young Visiters. One day when Ethel was in her weakly barth 
thinking about marage she dessided she did not love Bernard madly 
enuff for the purpus so she fell back on Mr Salteena. When Bernard 
herd the dredful news O he gasped I shall perforce die of this but I 
must needs empty my viles or rorth upon my rival ere I perish. He 
struggled to kiss Ethels rarther ruged cheek for the last time but she 
fled daintily and escaped from his hot clutch. 

Mr S breethed in a strange manner when she proclamed she would 
mate with him. This is more than I desire or deserve he anounced it 
must be that I am a gentleman and can mingle with the Earl and beerd 
the Prince when nessessary. 

The marage was not as good as wished. Ethel boar 9 children without 
delay but most of them took the rong turning and Mr S became as a 
penance to her when the vishion of Bernard kept flashing before her 
eyes till death at 47. Mr S lived to the wondrous age of 92. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(D. L. CLARKE) 

Pride and Prejudice. Lady Catherine did not, indeed, think highly 
of the Bennet family; but in her relief at Darcy's escape from so 
unbecoming an entanglement, she had so far condescended as to turn 
her mind to Mr. Collins’ troubles. Charlotte’s death in childbed had 
seriously displeased her and this second marriage suited her tolerably 
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well. “Mr. Collins,” she said, “ you know I always speak my mind: 
you were a fool not to persist in your first suit and you were a bigger 
fool to renew it. Such a headstrong and presumptuous young woman 
as Miss Elizabeth Bennet I never encountered. However, as Mrs. Collins 
she may expect to be received at Rosings.” 

(VALERIE RANZETTA) 


A Tale of Two Cities. And so 1, Charles Darnay, look back with sad 
humility to see my dearest Lucie sitting tranquilly by her poor fire-side, 
gazing with her brave, soft eyes upon the portrait of her husband, my 
ill-conditioned friend Sydney Carton. The child who now creeps upon 
her unawares with the mark of recent tears still fresh upon his pale 
cheeks, I know so well, though in life I never saw his image, for the 
boy bears my name, yet is as unlike as he is like, for his cheek is not 
ruddy, though the eye is dark, the hair long, but untidy as mine never 
was. Yes, it is Lucie’s boy—hers and Carton’s—and seeing my darling’s 
distressed and lowly state, | know not whether I have done a fine thing, 
or a vainglorious—a goodly thing, or a far, far worse than I have ever 
done! 

(W. M. Maruieson) 

Mansfield Park. The reader will ask if my Fanny, as the wife of 
Henry Crawford and mistress of Everingham, is as truly happy as she 
deserves to be. The matter admits of no doubt. For very long she had 
realised, with an aching heart, that Edmund's feeling for her would never 
become anything stronger than the warm affection of a near relative: 
she was his “ dear little cousin,” Mary Crawford was the object, unworthy 
as she seemed to Fanny. of his love ; and when that young lady could 
allow her attachment to Edmund to overcome her disinclination to be 
the wife of a country clergyman, they would come together—Edmund 
and Mary must marry. 

Henry's faults were not deep-rooted ; they were the errors of a gay, 
lighthearted young man with abundant health and wealth at his disposal. 
Influenced by Fanny's gentle admonitions, he became more serious 
minded, and took pleasure in his home and in the welfare of the tenants 
on his estate ; and if, as Henry’s wife, Fanny lost some of that primness 
of manner and thought which overcast a really lively intelligence, this 
cannot be accounted an evil in a young woman of her excellent principles, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 47 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


Riding over the plain of La Mancha, Don Quixote catches sight 
of a line of pylons in the distance. A prize of £5, which may be 
divided, is offered for a conversation in which he explains their 
presence to an incredulous Sancho (Limit, 250 words.) 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than January 17th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of January 26th. 


The Quarry 


ALONG the green banks by the waterside 
the anglers sit and idle summer through, 
gazing at their floats that nod and ride 
above the gleaming cool where fishes slide 
elusive under sky-reflecting blue. 


Out on wide frozen marshes speared with reeds 
till winter sunset the numbed fowlers lie, 
masking net and trap with rush and weeds, 
waiting to lure some wanderer when it feeds 
weary from flight across the snow-brimmed sky. 


I'll sit a patient year to tame a thought, 

listen and wait until the bait is taken, 

and out of depth or height the creature’s caught 
and closed within the cage of words I brought: 

then from this tranced lingering watch I waken. 


Under the summer bank smooth water lies 
where fish are flickering by weed and stone. 
Brown winter sleeps beneath its icy skies 

as high as cloud or wind the migrant flies, 
remote as thought whose words are still unknown. 


UrsuLA Woop. 
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THEATRE 


«Point of Departure.” By Jean Anouilh. Translated by Kitty Black. 


(Duke of York’s.) 


M. ANOUILH’s contemporary version of the Orpheus and Eurydice 
legend, now transferred from Hammersmith to the West End, is 
very well worth seeing. The play exerts a curious fascination whose 
sources are not easily defined. Orpheus is only a musician of 
the pavements, Eurydice is a disarming slut, and their love, though 
it has a sort of puppyish charm, does not stir us deeply; nor, 
though the writing has a casual! wit which is preserved with great 
skill in the translation, is comedy among the chief attractions of 
the play. It has at times an air, a rather insouciant air, of pro- 
fundity ; and when (for instance) M. Anouilh points out that death, 
which ends our sufferings, is much kinder than life, which does 
its best to prolong them, we may feel ourselves to be in the presence 
of a philosophy. This, reflection assures us, is rather too grand a 
word to apply to a series of cheerfully morbid conceits, and in 
the end we decide that there is really no need to try and analyse 
the enjoyment we derive from watching a restless but urbane mind 
running down, with great skill and grace, the various hares which 
it elects to start. 

That enjoyment is considerable. Mr. Peter Ashmore has directed 
the sleazy yet charming fable with brilliance, and the cast is a 
strong one. Miss Mai Zetterling gives a touching and beautiful 
performance as Eurydice, though I do not think she yet has the 
authority—the power to sway an audience with a look, a pause, 
a movement of the hand or a turn of the head—that goes with great- 
ness. With less heroic characters always ready to put romance in 
perspective with a sardonic or a pitying comment, Orpheus’s 
raptures and regrets present the actor with almost as many difficulties 
as opportunities ; but Mr. Dirk Bogarde never allows this to be 
seen, and plays an awkward part with assurance and complete 
success. Messrs. Stephen Murray, Hugh Griffith and Eric Pohlmann 
give supporting performances of real distinction, and all the minor 
parts are acted well, especially those for which Miss Dorothy Blythe, 
Mr. John Moffat and Mr. John Kidd have been judiciously cast. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“So Young and So Bad.” (London Pavilion.) 
Bad.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Tue film-industry in America has of late become so aware of the 
world’s callousness, notably in the field of women’s institutions, 
that one could almost say its reformatory spirit had become an 
obsession. Having been racked by the prison and the lunatic 
asylum, we are now asked, in So Young and So Bad, to share the 
tribulations of young girl delinquents in a corrective home. Need- 
less to say, this home is under the aegis of a stupid superintendent 
and a sadistic matron, and when the girls are not engaged in lifting 
enormous sacks of potatoes or working in an underground steam- 
laundry, they are being subdued by hoses or incarcerated in stygian 
dark cells. Mr. Paul Henreid, arriving on the seene with fresh 
ideas such as lots of love and bags,of understanding, not to mention 
gay clothes and jolly dances, has a very tough time reforming the 
reformatory ; but, as the subject is approached in a novelettish 
manner, his virtue is rewarded, and the flowered curtains get hung 
in the dining-hall after all. The girls, notably Miss Anne Francis, 
give good performances, and Miss Grace Coppin as the bullying 
matron is exceedingly terrifying; but unfortunately, as we now 
expect all American institutions, save perhaps their hospitals, to 
be run on mediaeval lines, the message goes astray. 


“Born to be 





* . * * 


Whereas the above film deals with the reform of those in lowly 
circumstance, Born to be Bad is concerned with the correction of 
a woman in high society, a foolish creature who has failed to 
observe that on the films, if not in life, it is impossible to worship 
riches without coming an almighty cropper. Miss Joan Fontaine, 
who is perfectly beautiful but not conspicuously talented, plays 
the part of a woman who is determined to have and to hold as 
many sapphires and mink coats as possible, and though she loves 
a writer, Mr. Robert Ryan, marries the opulent Mr. Zachary Scott, 
who belonged to somebody else anyway. A double life, with its 
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attendant web of lies, finally loses for her both husband and lover, 
though she does manage to hang on to half-a-dozen fur coats and 
doesn’t seem too despondent. Everybody looks very clean and nice 
in this film, the script is moderately convincing and at times amusing, 
and the direction by Mr. Nicholas Ray is smooth ; but in the final 
judgement it must be admitted that the picture adds up to singularly 
little. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


IN J. M. Robertson’s New Essays Towards a Critical Method 
there is a suggestion that “the perfect scientific critic, the 
critic of the future perhaps, might be conceived as prefacing 
his every judgement—or the body of his judgements—with a 
confession of faith, bias, temperament and training.” This, of 
course, in the hope of enabling his readers to discount, or at least 
allow for, the personal bias of the critic’s judgements. (In actual 
fact, it might well lead to the critic’s dismissal from his paper or 
the indignant withdrawal of names from the subscription list.) But 
what is interesting is the proposed “confession of faith” drawn 
up by Robertson. This presupposes that a human being’s reactions 
are, in fact, capable of being neatly docketed in accordance with 
the critical preoccupations of the late nineteenth century ; that there 
will be no untidy crossings of the main lines of division, and that 
the alternatives, which Robertson prints in brackets, are real alter- 
natives which every critic must have faced. This is the proposed 
formula: 


“T have a leaning to what is called ‘ exact’ (or religious or 
mystical) thought, with (or without) a tenderness for certain 
forms of arbitrary (or spiritual) sentiment which prevail among 
many people I know and like. I value poetry as a stimulus 
to sympathy and moral zeal (or as the beautiful expression of 
any species of feeling), caring little (or much) for cadence 
and phrase as such ; accordingly, I value Browning and Dante 
and Hugo above Heine and Musset and Tennyson (or vice 
versa). I am reverent (or irreverent) of august tradition 
and social propriety ; and I have little taste (or I care above 
all things), in imaginative literature, for those forms called 
realistic, as aiming at a close fidelity to everyday fact (or for 
those exercises of invention which carry me most completely 
out of my normal relation to my surroundings). . . . My 
main physical diathesis is Finally, I am —— years of 
age in this year ——. The dates of my essays will thus let 
the reader know how old I was when I wrote them.” 


Robertson was plainly bent on ironing out anomalies from the 
critics’ mental constitution. Thus a traditionalist must not be a 
Bohemian and a realist must be a reporter ; so that Max Jacob’s 
poetry and the narrative of the Kon-Tiki expedition are offences 
against the rules. How Browning, Dante and Hugo came to find 
themselves in one galére and Heine, Musset and Tennyson in the 
opposition galley is difficult to determine, except on purely quanti- 
tative principles. And what would Mr. Robertson have made of 
the critic of twenty years ago, who thought a great deal of Dante 
(even if he could not read Italian, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound could), 
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nothing of Browning or Hugo and very little of the inhabitants of 
the other galére ? 

It is easy to make fun of any attempt to reduce humanity to 
logical coherence ; and Mr. Robertson’s critic is an advance-guard 
along the path which ends in an Animal Farm inhabited by 
Cartesian animals. There is perhaps no need to emphasise the 
human, all-too-human, nature of the critic, who often has all the 
least amiable qualities of the creative artist (and very nearly always 
his fabled touchiness) without the Midas touch which reconciles 
us to the artist's shortcomings. In fact, there have been critics 
who, far from turning to gold the dross they handled, have reversed 
the operation and treated as dross what was already gold. Never- 
theless, a false systematisation will help no one ; and we are happy 
to be free of the ideal of “scientific ” criticism of which J. M. 
Robertson's essay was an early dream. If his writing is to be of 
any interest, the critic must be allowed to be inconsistent, unpredict- 
able and. prejudiced—in fact, a human being and not a machine. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


RECENT RECORDS 


ORCHESTRAL.—Heifetz’s playing of the Elgar violin concerto with the 
L.S.O. is quite magnificent, outstanding in interpretation and breath- 
taking in technical finish. Bantock’s Fifine at the Fair, played by 
the R.P.O. under Beecham, is an interesting historical oddity—a 
clever musical scrapbook by a shrewd observer of Tchaikovsky 
and R. Strauss. Otherwise H.M.V. issue two old friends played 
by the efficient rather than inspired Danish Orchestra, Dvorak’s 
New World and Tchaikovsky's Francesca da Rimini; and Bach's 
B minor Suite played by the London Chamber Orchestra under 
Anthony Bernard. Columbia issue another oddity, Balakirev’s 
C major symphony, admirably played by the Philharmonia under 
Karajan. This is a long work, unsatisfactory as a symphony but 
stuffed with musical plums. The same orchestra and conductor 
have recorded Roussel’s fine fourth symphony, and Karajan con- 
ducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in Beethoven's no. 5. 
Galliera, who conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra in Beethoven's 
no. 7, spoils an otherwise satisfactory performance by hurrying the 
trio and the finale. Decca’s most interesting new issue is a 
sensitive and finely articulated Petrushka by the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra under Ansermet. At two opposite poles the fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto, played by the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
and a suite from Coppélia by the Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Désormiére are equally distinguished and delightful. 

VocaL.—For H.M.V. Gigli has recorded twelve Italian arias of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, most beautiful singing only 
marred by very few features of questionable taste. Mascia Predit’s 
Mussorgsky songs I found disappointing, both in line and intona- 
tion. Columbia's only vocal issue is the Bach solo cantata, Jauchzet 
Gott, with Elizabeth Schwarzropf duly “ starring.” For Decca 
Ellabelle Davis has recorded two Strauss songs which reveal an 
attractive though not perfectly formed voice. Guiseppe Valdengo, 
who sings Gounod and Thomas, has a magnificent baritone, though 
his taste is occasionally questionable. Parlophone issues two records 
by tried singers of an older generation, Lina Pagliughi and Ebe 
Stignani ; but the Mozart aria (from En/sfiihrung) does not suit 
the former, and Mignon and Amico Fritz do not provide great 
musical interest. 

CHAMBER Music.—Dinu Lipatti’s recording of all Chopin's 
waltzes (Col.) proved to be his swan-song, and these records will 
provide a fitting memoriai for a pianist who, though young, was 
already in the very front rank of his profession. Backhaus records 
Beethoven's op. 109 for Decca and Ossy Renardy Bach's C major 
unaccompanied violin suite, very finely played but demanding the 
old loose bow which can deal properly with the double-stopped 
passages. For H.M.V. Fournier and Schnabel play Beethoven's 
‘cello sonata op. 102. no. 1, spoiled by a bad surface in many 
places. Most attractive is Mozart's Adagio for wind quartet 
(K.440 A) played by the London Baroque Ensemble under Karl 
Haas and issued by Parlophone M. C. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEREVER one may be, and in whatever circumstances, thé few minutes * 
during which both hands of the clock pass from the old year into the 
new are awe-inspiring. When this experience is confronted in a remote 
country spot, the emotion of awe is sublimated into one of those rare 
moods of Dantesque rapture, in which the mathematics of the universe 
become as it were a visible geometry, with the paradox of eternity 
burning in the centre of time itself. 


Distant Bells 


Solitude has no greater revelation. To hear from across meadows, 
over hills or through valleys, the bells of a village church, chiming 
muffled, then at the stroke of midnight, at the last moment of the year, 
pealing out in that desperate gaiety which is half-drowned in the grief 
of distance, is to share in the deepest ritual and mystery of our English 
countryside, There is hardly one of our poets who has not been com- 
pelled by this coming together of human consciousness and the genius 
of time. 

Oh Time, that is so prodigal of years, 

Hold back this moment with restraining hand, 
That human folk who hear the midnight bells 
May bring to rest their hurrying hopes and fears, 
And in that stillness, while the music swells, 
Read in their hearts, and reading, understand. 


Economics and Sentiment 


This half-mystical approach to the country scene may enrage many 
contemporaries, who are impatient of any discussion, or any activity, 
that does not further the urgent need of our over-populated island. 
[he Government, the economists, and the food-prophets are deafening 
us with admonition about the danger of starvation, and the loudest 
of the jeremiads predict an inevitable world-wide shortage of food 
that must, in the end, bring down the human race from its overweaning 
ascendency over fur, fin, feather and carapace. Such fear frightens 
us Out of our humanitarian well-wishing for society. We are tempted 
to believe that only war and pestilence can keep mankind to a balanced 
relation with the earth that is our temporary environment. It is a 
horrible conception, based upon statistics. Thank heaven that statistics, 
like scientific data, are a shifting evidence always being modified by 
unexpected changes of circumstance. But whether we be weeping or 
Jaughing philosophers, it is well to start our rural meditations for 1951, 
or any future year, with the recollection, borrowed from Oliver Gold- 
smith, that 

“A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 
That suggests a somewhat Gallic re-disposition of our British acres; 
but it may be necessary as a preventive against “ bare back and side,” 
and an invasion of the farms by hunger-maddened townsfolk. 


In the Garden 


During two weeks of almost unbroken black frost (that horrible, 
greasy kind of cold which leaves clots of ice like stale mutton-dripping 
about the ground) I have found that a row of peas set under cloches 
in the last week of November have suddenly appeared: a good sign 
to show how obstinate life can be. But no broad beans as yet have 
shown a finger. 

The large preparations for renewing the rose-beds and herbaceous 
border are in further process. A second digging in of lime (for we 
have much clay to render down) leaves the beds ready for the trans- 
planting of the old stock. I am adding several roots of Heuchera 
(Sanguineum Saturnale) to the herbaceous border. It is a dainty thing. 

A new stone wall, which is being set to replace a slope down from 
the top terrace that is always untidy, is to be set with six different 
kinds of aubrietia; Prichard (deep violet), Purple Robe, Lavender, 
Blue Emperor (large and rich blue blossom), Gloriosa and Fire- 
queen. Here in the south the aubrietia continues to bloom through 
most of the summer and begins again toward the end of January. 
Further stone-work, to cover a bare patch under a large holly tree, 
is being set with five kinds of hefianthemum. They will get the sun 
there (which is essential for rock-roses). The species chosen are Amabile 
(double scarlet), Yellow Queen, Lawrenson Pink, Fire King and Ben 
Dearg (carmine). 

The heavy winter-washing of the big fruit trees in the orchard has 
reduced the grass below them to the texture and hue of coconut matting. 
But I notice every year that the tar-distillate has a refreshing effect on 
the turf, which springs up with renewed verdure within a few weeks. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Birth of Christ 


§m.—We gratefully acknowledge the valuable contribution which Mr. 
Wilson Harris is making to theological discussion in the Spectator. 
More particularly we welcome his insistence (p. 721) that “the whole 
basis of Christianity is a fact in history.” For it is as history, and not 
as legend, that we who hold to “the traditional belief” accept “the 
Virgin Birth.” 

The “ perplexities” which Mr. Wilson Harris elucidates are all, of 
course, familiar to the student. The explanation, however, that, before 
her death, Mary confided in Luke, as both doctor and historian, all the 
salient facts of her Son’s birth, seems quite adequately to meet them all. 
Itat once accounts for their late publication, and gives us as one supreme 
authority that essential one of the Mother herself. 

It was in fact against any legendary interpolation that the leaders of 
the early Church were particularly on their guard. “We have not,” they 
said (2 Peter, 1-15), “ followed cunningly devised fables.” Dr. Montagu 
James has collected some fifty of their legendary acts, gospels, ‘etc. ; 
and the fact that all these were rigidly discarded by the early Church 
is evidence of this. As legend the Virgin Birth would be a most shock- 
ingly blasphemous fabrication: as history it is of extraordinary 
reassurance, as entirely confirming everything else that we know of Christ. 

Two corrections I venture with much respect to append: — 

(1) It seems scarcely fair to credit Luke with a- genealogy “ through 
Joseph,” as he appears to dissociate himself from the traditional list by 
inserting the words “ as was supposed.” 

(2) Can it be alleged that “ outside the Roman Catholic Church belief 
in the Virgin Birth has never become a dogma”? In the words of the 
“Quincunque ” (common to both the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome) we affirm that “ the right faith is that our Lord Jesus Christ... 
is God and man, God of the substance of His Father .. . and man, of the 
substance of his mother . . . perfect God and perfect man.” Could any- 
thing be more dogmatic or more complete?—Yours faithfully, 

H. GresForpD Jones, Be. 
Sefton Court, Liverpool. 


Sik,—In the article in the Spectator on the Birth of Christ, the statement 
that “outside the Roman Catholic Church the belief in the Virgin 
Birth has never become a dogma” is surely one that may cause 
bewilderment, and even distress, to those of your readers who are mem- 
bers of the Anglican or Eastern Orthodox communions. 

So far as the ordinary layman is concerned, the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth can be accepted on one ground only—i.e., that it is a dogma, by 
which is meant a doctrine taught by the Church, not merely as a “ pious 
opinion” which members of the Church may accept or reject as they 
think fit, but as an “ article of faith,” the acceptance of which is required 
(nominally at any rate) as a condition of communion. 

If the Virgin Birth is not a dogma of the Church, it would ‘be of 
interest to know which of the articles of faith enumerated in the creeds 
are dogmas and which are not! How can we ordinary laymen investi- 
gate historical, biblical and other grounds for belief, not only in the 
Virgin Birth, but in such doctrines as those of the Trinity or of Purgatory 
(if that is what “ He descended into hell” means) or of the resurrection 
of the body or indeed of the Incarnation itself? We can't. If they are 
not dogmas to be accepted because they are the authoritative teaching 
of Holy Church, how can we, unversed in theology and history, find 
other grounds for a belief in the great mysteries of the Christian faith ? 
—Yours, &c., W. H. ALLEN WuHitwortnu. 

Manor Farm, Rendham, Saxmundham. 


Mr. Wilson Harris writes :— 

(1) | made an obvious and unimportant, but not excusable, slip in 
attributing the stories of the manifestations to Joseph and Mary to St. 
Luke and St. Matthew respectively, instead of vice versa. 

(2) Exception is taken to my use of the word “dogma.” Possibly 
there is some more suitable term. I simply meant that in this country 
belief in the Virgin Birth was not regarded as an essential article of 
faith outside the Roman Catholic Church. More than one Anglican 
Bishop has declared himself unable to accept it. In the words of Dean 
Armitage Robinson: “To say that the historical fact of the Virgin 
Birth is a cardinal doctrine of the faith is to use language which no 
Synod of Bishops, so far as I am aware, has ever ventured to use.” 

(3) The date of St. Luke’s two books is 2 question on which scholars 
notoriously differ It is perfectly possible that they are earlier than 
A.D. 64. I have followed the conclusions of the late Bishop Hunkin, who, 
after a full survey of all the authorities, suggests a date of about 85 
for the Gospel. Sir Frederic Kenyon puts it at some ten years earlier. 
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(4) The parenthetical (“as was supposed”) to which Bishop Gresford 
Jones refers, bears all the marks of a subsequent interpolation, and is so 
regarded by various commentators of recognised weight. 

(5) Is the assumption that Mary confided in Luke quite so simple? It 
is not Known how long Mary lived after the last mention of her in the 
New Testament, some six weeks after the Crucifixion. By a.p. 56 (or 54), 
the date of the first reported visit of Luke to Palestine, she would, if 
still alive, have been between 70 and 80. It seems more probable that 
the two did not meet than that they did, though Mary may have gone 
with St. John to Asia Minor. 

(6) My article aimed at stimulating, not controversy, but study and 
reflection. Its only purpose was to indicate that two views about the 
Virgin Birth are possible, and to urge that holders of either should 
display a spirit of Christian sympathy and understanding towards holders 
of the other. To Mr. Allen Whitworth’s submission that the individual 
should abdicate his own reasoning faculties in favour of the authority of 
the Church I can make no reply. It is, of course, a tenable attitude, 
but it is separated by too wide a gulf from my own. 


The Mind of the Chinese 
Sir,—There is no need to resurrect, as Mr. Thompson does, the vision 
of a Yellow Peril to explain China's recent intervention in Korea. It 
may safely be said that China acted in the same way as any other 
State would have acted in similar circumstances, and to endeavour to 
find some special intricacy in the Oriental mind is only to confuse the 
issue. 

What are the above-mentioned circumstances? First of all it is as 
well to keep in mind that it was Japan that attacked China, and not 
vice versa, as Mr. Thompson’s letter would seem to suggest. At no 
time since the Yuan Dynasty has China had any aggressive designs on 
Japan. Moreover, the Japanese attack was carried out via Korea and 
Manchuria; hence the sensitiveness of China’s rulers to any threat in 
this quarter. We may believe that General MacArthur’s intention was 
only to advance to the Manchurian border and not beyond it, but the 
fact remains that the majority of educated Chinese today believe that 
it is America’s aim to restore Chiang Kai-shek to power on the Chinese 
mainland, and, unfortunately, American action over Formosa has given 
solid grounds for this belief. 

After the war, although the Japanese peace treaty had not been 
signed, the then Chinese Government was allowed to occupy Formosa, 
and in his statement of January Sth last year President Truman said, 
“For the past four years the United States and the allied Powers have 
accepted the exercise of Chinese authority over the island.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the present Chinese Government regards 
American excuses for preventing the occupation of Formosa by Chinese 
Government forces as a mere quibble designed to keep a satellite of 
America in control of the island, thus constituting a direct threat to 
the Chinese coastline. A glance at the map will surely show that 
Formosa is far more important from the defensive point of view to 
China than to the United States. When General MacArthur visited 
Formosa at the end of July, he declared, “ Arrangements have been 
completed for effective co-ordination between the American forces under 
my command and those of the Chinese (Kuomintang) Government.” 
It is true that the U.S. Government later disowned this statement, but it 
did not disown General MacArthur, who remained joint commander both 
of the American 7th Fleet in Formosan waters and of the U.N. forces 
in Korea. Thus, in Chinese eyes, America intervened in the Chinese 
civil war long before China intervened in Korea, and then only to stop 
the advance of forces commanded by the same General whose fleet 
was preventing their lawful occupation of Formosa. 

One may deprecate the Chinese action in Korea, but one cannot be 
surprised at it. Moreover, with regard to the present situation, many 
will sympathise with General Wu’s statement before the Security Council 
that “ without the participation of the lawful delegates of the People’s 
Republic of China, the Chinese people have no obligation to abide by 
any resolutions or decisions of the U.N.” 

To deal briefly with two other points raised by Mr. Thompson, The 
Chinese have already advanced as far in Central Asia (Sinkiang) as 
they wish to go, and even under Ch’ien Lung the area effectively occu- 
pied by them was nearly 1,000 miles east of the Caspian Sea. As for 


their surplus men, there is plenty of work for these to do on public 
works of every kind. The Military Correspondent of The Times made it 
clear recently that the Chinese could have inflicted and received far 
heavier casualties in their recent offensive if they had desired to do so. 
M. SLACKMORE. 


—Yours faithfully, 
Highfield, The Hollow, Bath. 
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The Stone 


Sirn,—Perhaps you will allow me to apologise for my fellow-countrymen, 
most of whom, as you seem to be well aware, are at one in deploring 
this outrage. The Earl of Mansfield is, it is true, reported to have said 
that, given back the Stone, he would be most reluctant to surrender it: 
but how many or, rather, how few does he represent? As against him 
you have to set outstanding notabilities, like our own Lord Provost, 
who have lost no time in condemning the deed as utterly disloyal. There 
are also, it must be admitted, those who treat the whole affair as a 
colossal jest: for example, when listening-in to Dr. Don’s most moving 
broadcast, I had occasion to rebuke somebody for bursting into ribald 
mirth, only to be asked if I had lost my sense of humour! But, as 
you will readily agree, this group, though vocal, is as insignificant as it 
is oafish 

You, Sir, will in fact scarcely need any reassurance about the deter- 
mination of the vast majority of us to stick to you through thick and 
through thin; for candour bids us confess the somewhat unpalatable 
truth of Bishop Henson's caustic comment—quoted so feelingly by Janus. 
How strangely out of step and character these Nationalists are with 
the rest of us: one simply does not know what to make of their declared 
desire to shake themselves free of you—a desire probably much more 
apparent than real.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bluevale Manse, Glasgow, E.2. Norman A. LOGAN. 


Sin.— Your comments on the Stone of Destiny are misplaced. The 
boot is on the other foot. Surely the height of absurdity has been reached 
when the receiver of stolen property shouts for the police to help him 
to retain it. Did not the original thief, Edward I of England, commit 
sacrilege and “ hooliganism” when he took from before the high altar 
of Scone this ancient relic? This monarch was a notorious plunderer 
of churches, and his persecution of the Scottish clergy brought forth a 
rebuke from the Pope, which affected him as little as the fulminations 
of a disgruntled English prelate affect the Scots of today. 

Edward and his successors destroyed the abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, 
Jedburgh, Dryburgh, Newbattle, Haddington, Holyrood and hundreds 
of other churches, and slaughtered thousands of non-combatants in so 
doing. We have still to learn that the Christian creed proclaims that 
might is right. We will be told that this happened a long time ago. 
Of course it happened a long time ago, but we Scots have long memories. 
We admit that there were excesses on both sides. 

If only the English had a sense of humour they would recognise this 
incident for what it is—a youthful prank by some young Scots who 
wish to draw attention to their country’s many grievances. Of course 
such cantrips are a breach of decorum and undignified—but no real 
harm has been done. Westminster Abbey is not in flames ; no one has 
been slaughtered. 

We Scots are a loyal 





people, but we would like our kings to be 
crowned in our own country. It would at least insure that they were 
given the correct numerals. Some of us can remember how, in the 
early days of this century, in spite of protests, a seventh Edward was 
imposed on us, when his six predecessors of that name had never 
been kings of Scotland.—Yours faithfully, 


Craigmore, Carmunnock, by Glasgow. J. R. McDonatp. 


Franco’s Spain 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Miss Dorothy Shepherd, has, in common with 
certain “ professional” observers—so-called—fallen into the error of 
making either unjustified or completely inaccurate criticisms of life in 
Spain today I have no wish to take up your valuable space with a 
complete critical analysis of her letter, but | would like to take this 
opportunity of commenting on three aspects of it, about which I have 
personal experience 

In the first place, Miss Shepherd states that ham at £1 a kilo is beyond 
the means of the ordinary Spanish family. It takes little arithmetic to 
work that price out at 9s. Id. a Ib. Here in England today, ham costs 
10s. a Ib.. and | can assure Miss Shepherd that that price is far beyond 
the means of an ordinary British family. x 

Secondly, Eggs. correspondent complains, cost 4Sd.-54d. 
apiece in Spain, whicn is, at the very most, 14d. dearer than our 4d. egg. 
But, and here is my point, the Sd. egg in Spain is fresh—straight from 
the hen, in fact-—-whereas our 4d. or 4$d. egg has, more likely than not, 
travelled from behind the Iron Curtain and been in cold storage for 
no one knows how long. Incidentally. in Madrid this autumn 4- and 
§-day eggs were on sale for, if | remember rightly, about 20 pesetas 
a dozen. 

Thirdly, | am surprised at Miss Shepherd's charge of what she nebu- 
lously calls “a railway racket” and elaborates as “a black market in 
tickets” Now, I have travelled considerably about 


eggs your 


long-distance train 
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Spain very recently and I, personally, have never come across any 
suggestion of the <enditions of which your reader complains, nor has 
anyone to whom I have spoken about it. For example, my wife 
travelled alone from Madrid to Bilbao. Owing to a misunderstanding 
she missed me at the Norte station, and when I finally met her the 
train was due to leave and she had no ticket. The circumstances were 
explained to the jefe del tren and my wife travelled through at the normal 
fare. 

As regards any other irregularity, frankly I am very dubious if any 
exists. I purchased my return ticket at the offices of the Spanish National 
Railway in the Alcala: 1 was booked right through to London, and al] 
I paid over the normal fare was the few pesetas fee for a seat reservation, 
Black market? Where? 

I have no idea why these niggling points are brought up by English 
visitors to Spain without, it would seem, more careful investigation of 
facts and comparisons. It. is a habit which can only do more harm 
than good in our relations with Spain.—Yours faithfully, 

B. PETER BLAKE. 

10 The Heath, Hanworth Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Bishop Henson’s Letters 


Sin.—Janus finds in the recently published volume of Bishop Hensley 
Henson's letters the same characteristics as were prominent in the 
Bishop's Retrospect—* pungent observations” and “ mordant epigram.” 
Another reader finds here abundant evidence of the warm-hearted and 
affectionate side of his character which the Bishop concealed so success- 
fully in his own book. Consider for example the remarkable letters 
to his young friends at the university or at theological colleges, and to 
children; or the revealing words in a letter to a former domestic chaplain: 
“ Whether the oncoming of old age is the cause I cannot say, but it 
is the case that I grow more covetous of affection as the years pass, 
and yours is particularly valued.” 

As many of the clergy and laity of his diocese would testify, Bishop 
Henson was a true Father in God. The fact that he could on occasion 


write severe letters to his clergy is not inconsistent with this. ‘“ What 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not ?”"—Yours faithfully, 
University College, Oxford. J. H. S. Witp 


[Janus writes: I entirely agree. The fact that I mentioned certain 
characteristics of Bishop Henson's Letters did not at all mean that | was 
insensible to others.] 


Church Unity 


Sirn.—The Report of the Representatives points out that differences on 
the questions of the ministry and of the administration of the sacraments, 
while they are the main causes which-hold denominations apart, are also 
found within denominations themselves. This being so, it is not likely 
that any closer approach will be made if all parties come to the dis- 
cussions with the old slogans and battle-cries in their minds, if not on 
their lips. We have to recognise that their diversities of outlook are 
innate and must be allowed for. It is not to be expected that a Sicilian 
peasant will see eye to eye with a Scottish Presbyterian ; are we, therefore, 
to deny that each may be a good Christian ? 

Justin Martyr knew of those who did not believe in the Virgin Birth; 
he did not on that ground deny their claim to be Christians. May we 
not learn from a great pagan that “not by one path alone may men 
come at so great a mystery”? By their frums ye shall know them.— 
Yours faithfully, E. GascoiGNe Hoce. 

Yattendon, Nr. Newbury, Berkshire. 


Prime Ministers’ Biographies 


Sir,—l was interested to read Janus’s comments about the biographies of 
our Prime Ministers, and was particularly glad to learn that the life of 
Lord Baldwin will soon be published. 

But what about the life of Ramsay’ MacDonald? There was an 
admirable volume by Lord Elton published shortly before the outbreak 
of the last war. This book, however, was incomplete in that it only carried 
the subject down to the end of the First World War, or thereabouts. 
Has a second volume ever been written and published ? I have never 
seen or heard of it. If I am wrong about this I should be glad to be 
corrected. If not. then the biography of Ramsay MacDonald is at any 
rate unfinished.—Yours faithfully, B. B. F. Westcorr. 

$1. Mary's Vicarage, Poplar Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 17. 

Janus writes: I had not forgotten Lord Elton’s unfinished biography 
of Ramsay MacDonald—or Lady Gwendoline Cecil's biography of her 
father. Lord Salisbury, which at the time of her death she had carried 
down only to 1892; Lord Salisbury himself died in 1903. Incidentally, 
1 believe the one Prime Minister of the nineteenth century without a 
biographer is Lord Goderich (1827). 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HEN a version of Don Quixote was performed by the 

Vic-Wells Ballet one or two critics complained that it 

was not funny. The idea that the story is a comic strip 
‘goes back to the Restoration and Milton’s reprobate nephew, John 
Phillips ; it became the rule to see nothing in Cervantes but 
facetiousness, though the one thing that the Spanish original never 
is, by any possible chance, is facetious. Yet of all the versions 
and perversions which have appeared of late years, the only two 
which show real understanding of what Cervantes had in mind 
are the puppet-opera by Manuel de Falla (performed about twenty- 
five years ago at the Court Theatre, Sloane Square, and, in 1947, 
at Westminster School) and the Vic-Wells ballet by Ninette de 
Valois and Roberto Gerhard. The adventure of the puppet-show 
which occupies chapters 25 and 26 of the Second Part of the story 
gives the essence of Don Quixote’s madness ; for the subject of 
Don Quixote is not the adventures of a pair of clowns, but the 
interaction between appearance and reality. 

Don Quixote has a vivid imagination. Whatever he sees, thinks 
or imagines seems to take place as his books tell him ; and since his 
favourite reading has been chivalrous romance, whenever he sees 
anything which reminds him of his books, he believes that 
it is true, and that he is bound to behave like a_ knight 
of King Arthur's Round Table One evening he and Sancho 
Panza come to an inn where a_ travelling showman is 
giving a puppet-play on the old ballad of Melisendra, carried 
off from Paris by Moors from over the Pyrenees and rescued by 
Don Gaiferos, a knight at the court of Charlemagne. The show 
goes on until the escape is discovered, and it looks as if the Moors 
will overtake the Christian lovers and bring them back tied to their 
horse’s tail, “ which would be a horrid spectacle.” This is too 
much for Don Quixote’s imagination. For him the puppet-play 
has suddenly become the real world, and he acts as if it were all, 
in fact, true: attacking with his sword and destroying the puppet- 
show and all the puppets. A moment later he ts “sane” again, 
looking at reality from the other side, and behaving as if the show 
were only a show and all the Moors merely puppets. 


It is easy to say that Don Quixote is mad or that he has hallucina- 
tions. But what exactly is Don Quixote’s madness? It consists 
in seeing certain things connected with the age of chivalry from a 
different point of view from that of the other people he meets, of see- 
ing things concerning his own subject from a different angle from 

rat of the practical politicians and unhistorical fact-finders. In the 
First Part a gleam of sunshine after a shower catches a travelling 
barber with nis brass basin on his head. It reminds Don Quixote of 
the golden helmet of the giant Mambrino in Ariosto. Something 
happens in his mind, and immediately the basin has become (and, 
so far as he is concerned, really is) the helmet of Mambrino, which 
he must win; while to Sancho it is still, what it was at first, a 
barber's basin. In the same way the windmills remind him of giants, 
and instantly become giants ; the~flocks of sheep are like armies, 
and therefore are real armies ; the inn they reach at sundown should 
be a castle, and therefore is a castle. 


This is not merely pleasant fooling. One of the questions which 
occupied thinking men of the time, especially in Italy, where 
Cervantes spent several years, was the nature of truth. Is what 
seems true to me equally true to you? Is it equally true for 
both of us? Or can it be that there are two kinds of truth: truth 
of reason and truth of belief, truth of fact and truth of value ? 
The theory of double truth was convenient, not only in philosophy 
but also in daily life; the Inquisition was active, and persecution 
of those who could not keep their mouths shut was frequent, as 
it is in many places today. Cervantes was not writing philosophy 
but fiction, and in Don Quixote he has dramatised the philosophical 
argument. Don Quixote and Sancho do not talk philosophy ; they 
act it. The basin (or helmet) is a piece of bright metal which, for 
Sancho, is a basin, while for Don Quixote it is a helmet. It is 





easy to say that Don Quixote is out of his mind because he thinks 
one way while everyone else thinks another. An equally sound 
explanation, and a more reasonable one, is that while the barber's 
basin is, in fact, a basin, in value it is a helmet. Cervantes has 
made us see that for him, and also for us, it can be both a basin 
and a helmet at the same time. Sometimes Don Quixote admits 
that he has been deceived ; admits, that is to say, that there is 
another point of view beside his own. His ideal fades. He can 
no longer believe. The inn is only an inn, and Gaiferos, Melisendra 
and all the Moors are only puppets. In the end he loses faith in 
his ideals, while Sancho Panza is convinced and converted—a 
moment which is brought out superbly at the end of the ballet 
by the visions of the real and ideal Dulcinea. 


“Cervantes was a humorist,” W. P. Ker remarked: “that is, 
he could think of more than one thing at a time.” Many com- 
mentators, he added, are without this faculty ; they are easily taken 
in and led to follow a single line of intention when the author is 
really working on a number of different lines at once. Those who 
despise Cervantes often fail to follow him when the twinkle is most 
obvious. In the adventure of the Duke and Duchess in the Second 
Part the ducal household (all of whom have seen the First Part in 
print) receive Don Quixote and Sancho in the way an English house- 
hold might receive a couple of eccentrics posing as Mr. Jorrocks 
and James Pigg, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Watson. Everyone in the house knows the story, everyone 
recognises the visitors and knows what sort of things they are likely 
to say and do, so that it is not difficult to act up to them. This 
adventure culminates in the appointment of Sancho to be governor 
of an “island ” on the Duke's property, where his complete serious- 
ness and common sense go entirely beyond the expectation of those 
who thought they were making fun of him. 


Mr. J. M. Cohen* has had a task more difficult than that of 
translating Homer. The translator of Cervantes must be master 
not of one style of English but of three: Don Quixote’s, Sancho 
Panza’s and that of the world in general, while Don Quixote and 
Sancho have each two different styles of theif own. Yet the new 
Penguin translation reads more easily and more naturally than any 
other, which means that it is more like Cervantes, whose voice is 
always the voice of someone speaking. Mr. Cohen’s introduction, 
his suggestions for what may be omitted on a first reading, are 
excellent. There is only one point on which one would disagree 
with him: the pastoral convention. To Cervantes that was no more 
silly or pointless than it was to Milton calling his Cambridge friends 
“shepherds ” in Lycidas. Cervantes made fun of most things on 
earth—and in heaven, too—but he never made fun of the pastoral, 
ideal world of pure poetry ; and that was the one ideal in which 
Don Quixote, too, never lost faith. 


Mr. Gerald Brenan remarks somewhere in his new book, The 
Face of Spain, that Cervantes was more complicated than most 
Spanish people. He had the sociable, positive, animated qualities, 
together with the poetic overtones and arabesque manner which we 
find in the poetry of Géngora ; but he knew that other side of the 
Spanish nature which is not always noticed because it seldom shows 
itself on the surface, though it gives Spanish things the strange, 
unaccountable accent which everyone recognises. Mr. Brenan calls 
it the “ night side ” of Spanish life ; but it might equally have been 
called the police-state side, because, though involving contempt for 
life, it implies saying less than you mean, for walls have ears. 
Cervantes shows both sides ; but the night side does not lead him to 
mysticism or fanaticism but to a Spanish Arcadia of pure poetry. 
Cervantes’ ideal is not Don Quixote but the Man in the Green 
Cloak; an Arcadian Shepherd who has married and settled 
down. 

J. B. TREND. 





* The Adventures of Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Translated by J. M. Cohen. (Penguin Classics. 5s.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


What Is Wrong With London ? 


The London Anthology. By Hugh and Pauline Massingham. (Phoenix 


House, 218.) 
Pleasures of London. By M. Willson Disher. (Hale. 2158.) 
Portrait of London, By Arthur Bush. (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 

Royal Borough. By Rac hel Ferguson, (Cape. 1s.) 
Beautiful London, Photographs by H.Gernsheim. ( Phatdon Press. 17s.6d.) 
The Spirit of London. ty P. Cohen-Portheim, revised by Ray mond 


Mortimer, (Batsford. 128, 6d.) 


THERE is a nostalgic, things-are-not-what-they-were air about all 
these books. Mr. Willson Disher is frankly pessimistic, for he 
chronicles the disappearance of music-halis, theatres and pleasure- 
gardens before the onslaught of bureaucrats, those erstwhile Puritans, 
and the planners. They even planned, he tells us, to remove a 
favourite theatre to build, of all things, a traffic circus!) Mr. Willson 
Disher feels himself to be the messenger in a tragedy telling of the 
murder of the spirit of delight and the process by which a city is 
deprived of its soul. 

The late Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s book, first published in 1935, now 
has Mr. Raymond Mortimer popping up here and there to inform 
us that this building no longer exists, that that vista has been blocked, 
that food can no longer be obtained ; and to question with some 
justification whether we were wise to share the cake more equally 
when it was smaller than ever in living memory. Miss Ferguson, 
in her charmingly fey way, looks back rather than forward, though 
she writes of her favourite borough in war-time and since. Mr 
Gernsheim’s photographs are perfect—too perfect, for they picture 
a London permanently sunny and static, a London that never was 
nor will be. And the anthology, a magnificent compilation, is full of 
evidence of a London of social vigour, communal amusement, and 
an endless flow of wit, wisdom and gossip. Sadly one must ask, 
“ On sont les neiges d’antan ?” 

In part, certainly, the decline of London life is due to the war. 
The shortage of houses has tended to mean that people with similar 
interests and of like education cannot live in proximity: friends 
do not meet accidentally in the “ local ” or out shopping ; meetings 
have to be carefully arranged, transport enquired into, and spon- 
taneity is lost. It is in a new as well as the old sense Donne’s: 
“Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone; all just supply and all 
relation.” As a result, London has no longer, save perhaps in 
Chelsea, any quartiers, and so it has lost much of its flavour, its 
ease of living and its intellectual life in the non-organised sense. 
Dulwich is in desuetude ; the Elephant and Castle is as epicene as 
the gilded halls of shadows which now dominate it ; Hampstead is 
submerged beneath the same antipathetic foreign-ness that has for 
long negated Stamford Hill ; Bloomsbury is given over to birds of 
passage. Instead, the process of suburbanisation, already operating 
before the war, has been speeded up, and the rows of hutches get 
longer and the rabbits more and more unsociable. (And here it 
is worth remarking that Socialism in practice, far from revolutionis- 
ing home-life, has stimulated millions more to aim at those suburban 
and unsociable delights—the fireside, the slippers, the Book Club 
choice.) 

The red blood of social intercourse increasingly withdraws into 
the four walls of the box in the row, and so a great city decays. 
It was the smell of decay which struck Mr. George Seferis, one of 
the greatest living European poets, on his first visit to London, and 
he noted “the shock I experienced at the sour taste of death in 
the fog and the intensified circulation of fear in the arteries of a 
great city.” This deserves place in the Massinghams’ horror section 
along with Carlyle spitting out: “ Acrid putrescence! ” in Eaton 
Square, Blake noting in every charter’d street faces with “ marks of 
weakness, marks of woe,” and James Thomson, the ghost of the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, hemmed in by a city of Dreadful Night. 

For, of course, there has always been anguish in a big metropolis— 
and London is the biggest. (Would there have been existentialist 
Angst without great cities?) Two hundred years ago—with the 
picturesque already dernier cri, Pope in the country at Twit’nam, 
Gray in the country ‘churchyard, and the Lake poets on the rural 
horizon—Dr. Johnson felt compelled to thunder: “ A man who is 
tired of London is tired of life.” Fulfilling another of Johnson's 
dicta—iiterature is to make life a little more livable—these six 
books do make us a great deal less tired. Even though we disagree 


with their enthusiasm or their criticisms, we are, I think, drawn to 
go and see the facade of Boodle’s in St. James's, highly and rightly 
commended by Mr. Cohen-Portheim; we take another look at 
Waterloo Place, but, no, it is not as Mr. Gernsheim pictures it ; 
we read Mr. Bush on Bartholomew Fair and see new things next 
time we go to Smithfield ; we shall never shop at Pontings again 
without thinking of Scarsdale House and the lovely garden Miss 
Ferguson tells us was once there. 

But of London as “ comprehending the whole of human life, the 
contemplation of which is inexhaustible,” only the anthology has 
much to give—and, of gourse, there is little in it more recent than 
1939. It is a “ curious’” collection in the eighteenth-century sense, 
assembled from memoirs, impressions of foreigners, letters: Charles 
Booth trying to convert the London Jews ; George Orwell in a doss- 
house (the retching cough—‘* Oh! for Christ's - sake, shut 
up!"—-the leprous walls); sections on sewer-hunters, jive and 
eccentrice (Yeats on Madame Blavatsky). Special praise should be 
given to the authors’ preface for its wit (‘the rich, ike the poor, 
have always been eccentrics ") and its gusto (“the London char- 
women on holiday at Southend sailing down the front like noble 
Mr. Bush writes, pleasantly and informatively, of the 
better-known objects; his is a London for Beginners, and 
Londoners get a poor show. But it is a book to give to the new- 
comer to the metropolis ; it may add solace to his bitterer moments 
in his first bed-sitter. 

[here are plenty of people in Miss Ferguson's book, a sequel to 
her successful Passionate Kensington, but it is by no means a 
Kensington for Beginners. One feels the need to have lived as 
long in Phillimore Terrace as Miss Ferguson to be able to enter 
this charmed circle. But I liked her wit and her choice adjectives— 
*unappetising cyclists,” “our more intimate shopkeepers.” Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim’s book is basically an over-subtle view (“ London 
is a Sphinx"), but the photographs, apparently recently added by 
the publisher, are tull of atmosphere and life. There is nothing in 
Mr. Gernsheim’s book as instinct with reality as these pictures of 
Kensington Gardens in the mist or a Soho street at midnight. 
“ Popular photographers,” say the Massinghams, “ appear to see 
London only at sunset or sunrise.” Mr. Gernsheim sees everything 
at noon in July with everyone indoors. It is not London—but one 
cannot forget either his groups of statuary from the Abbey, every 
detail limned, or his depersonalised National Gallery and St. 
Martin’s looking north, where, as in an early De Chirico town 
painting, one expects to see at any moment an emanation of that 
spirit which has so long haunted the Mediterranean imagination— 
the Noonday Ghost. KENNETH YOUNG. 
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Swinburne’s Poetry 


Selected Poems of Swinburne. Edited with an introduction by 
Edward Shanks. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) ; 

Swinburne. Selected Poems. Arranged by Humphrey Hare, with an 
introduction. (Heinemann. 1 2s. 6d.) 


THE necessity of reading Swinburne in selections may be taken for 
granted. It is fortunate that two have appeared simultaneously, 
each with an introduction that gives an account of his life and 
work. Though each contains the very best of Swinburne’s poetry, 
there is a difference in the choice of some of the minor poems— 
a difference wide enough to give two impressions of the poet's 
mind and work. Mr. Shanks has attempted to give the reader a 
wide selection of the poems whick stand up best to a prolonged 
and mature reading. He has not, for instance, included “ Anactoria ” 
and “ Dolores,” because these poems are firstly of historical interest 
(the impression they made on their appearance was more potent 
than the one they maintained subsequently) ; they are secondly of 
biographical importance (they would have excited Swinburne in 
a way that they would excite no one of a different or a normal 
temperament) ; and only thirdly are they of poetic merit (the lan- 
guage of these poems is coarse beside that of “ Atalanta” or “A 
Leave-taking *). The selection made by Mr. Hare, on the other 
hand, starts from the view that the most interesting thing about 
Swinburne is not so much the variety of his verse as the peculiar 
nature of his emotions, and the influence these had on his work. 
In describing the conflicting tension of Swinburne’s impulse to 
revolt, and his impulse to submit; of his sadism and masochism ; 
and his “ incapacity to formulate the normal dichotomy between 
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pleasure and pain,” Mr. Hare gives the more complete interpreta- 
tion of Swinburne’s “ temperamental aberrations.” But he over- 
emphasises the importance of biography in interpreting the work 
of Swinburne in so far as he has made his selection illustrate his 
theme. This is no doubt why he prints “ Dolores ” at the expense, 
say, of “ The Leper,” a better but a less peculiar poem. One may 
learn more about the special nature of Swinburne’s character by 
reading Mr. Hare's book ; and more may be discovered about the 
poetry that Swinburne wrote by reading Mr. Shanks’s. Mr. Shanks 
has given more of the Romantic, the Pre-Raphaelite and the revolu- 
tionary Swinburne. The emphasis in Mr. Hare's book falls on the 
Jacobean and the erotic aspects of his work. In both introductions, 
however, the discussion of Swinburne’s poetry is subordinated to 
the description of his life. 

Swinburne described his worst fault, which was an unrestrained, 
excessive application of his greatest ability, as “a dulcet and 
luscious form of verbosity,” a “ flood of effeminate and monotonous 
music.” At its most libidinous, this habit has the effect of suffusing 
the attention of the reader ; one’s mind is deflected by vague, vocal 
paraphernalia. At its best this power of straining the denotations 
from words is extraordinary. When we say that Swinburne 
“sounds " wonderful, we mean really that he gives an impression 
of having said something wonderful, not merely that the consonants 
and vowels have made a tuneful sound. Yet he could use the 
mere sound of words as a rushing stream into which metaphor and 
image, thought, idea and passion are thrown and carried headlong. 
This was more than a technique ; it was much more like a poetic 
mode of being 

In Swinburne we find the condition which Wordsworth expressed 
as “ the things which I have seen I now can see no more” carried 
to an imaginative conclusion. Swinburne does not see things ; 
nor does he make us see them He is concerned to throw into his 
poetry the orally and visually emotive attributes of words ; not to 
tell you something precisely, or to define a feeling, but to make 
an emotive music, or to give the blurred impression of a picture, 
from language whose meanings and associations have already been 
well and firmly established. In this sense his poetry is unusually 
dependent on other poetry, and particularly on the Bible. 

But he is far from being unoriginal or derivative (if this word 
has the bad meaning of imitative), for his originality lies in the 
very exploitation of the words, what Mr. Eliot described as the 
“working” of them. He will exploit them for their irrational 
properties—their sound, and the emotional response that the readers 
over the course of long usage have lodged within the word itself, 
as a result of, not as an essential part of, its meaning. In this 
way he exploits—one feels in the end to the disadvantage of his 
own method, for it leads to verbal impoverishment—words like 
devil and vice, angel and virtue, time and grief, blood and lips, 
pain and pleasure, roses and raptures, and so on. One has only 
to compare Swinburne’s use of these words with Blake's use to see 
the special nature of Swinburne’s method. This exploitation is a 
part of every kind of composition, particularly lyric poetry—and 
even when he is writing narraiive or drama Swinburne is pre- 
eminently a lyric poet—but the extraordinary emphasis on it, still 
more the making of a complete world of art by this method, was 
undoubtedly a work of genius. RICHARD MURPHY. 





Return Journey 


The Face of Spain. By Gerald Brenan. (Turnstile Press. 18.) 

Mr. BRENAN, who lived in Spain before the civil war, 
returned there in 1949 for a two months’ visit, and has 
made of his experiences and impressions a book of great 
balance and beauty, as good in its way as his Spanish 
Labyrinth. The balance is between visual descriptions, always 
sharp and vivid, of the landscape and cities of this most 


beautiful and exciting country, and conversational contacts with 
its people ; also between the two opposed factions into which the 
people are split ; Mr. Brenan, favouring the Left, views it critically ; 
disapproving of the victorious Right, he yet allows it some virtues ; 
the only hope he sees for Spain is a restored monarchy, with 
political pardon, the return of the exiles and generous economic aid 
from other Powers. Indeed, he pleads forcibly for immediate aid 
to the present régime, under conditions which would ensure that it 
went where it is most needed, that is to the hungry population. 
Hungry they are; the large land-holders grossly underpay the 
workers on their lands; wages are deplorable, and the black 
market, which not all can afford, is the only means of getting 
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enough food ; there are, Mr. Brenan was told, and not only by 
the Left, two parties—the party of those who eat and the party 
of those who don’t. “As I am an eater,” one man said to him, 
“or at least a nibbler, I belong to the Right.” Yet no one wants 
another civil war ; anything, they say, rather than that. The cruel 
ferocity of the deeds committed by both sides would be repeated 
with interest. Genuine elections, which might let in the Left, would 
probably be followed by another military rising ; certainly by 
reprisals and revenge on those now on top. No one sees an 
chance of a political democracy ; this has never been “ the Spanidh 
way of life” ; the Spaniards “ are probably too vivid and fanatically 
intense a people for anything so dull and equitable.” 

From these unhappy topics (lightened by Mr. Brenan’s lively 
presentment of everyone he talked with, for all are characteristic 
human beings, and most are delightful) we turn with some relief 
to his descriptions of places ; after all, as he remarks, the purpose 
of travel is to obtain ecstasy. And ecstasy, which is poetry, comes 
mainly from places and from art. It is impossible to travel about 
Spain and not find it. Mr. Brenan has the gift of passing it on 
to his readers. He makes us see and smell his Andalucian garden ; 
he presents landscape with the economical, vivid sharpness of a 
painter ; the often-described leaps to fresh life in his hands—the 
Cordova mosque, the sierras with their pale shifting colours and 
little mountain towns and hill-top sanctuaries, exuberant baroque 
chapels, the country outside Granada where shot political victims 
lie in mass graves, and where he sought the grave of his friend 
Lorca, a journey by motor-bus over the Sierra Morena, through 
Olives, ilexes and cistus, Badajos with its thirteenth-century arcaded 
houses and Arab castle, Roman Merida, Toledo, with its exquisite 
Mudéjar arabesqued churches, the Pefion of Velez, where Mr. 
Brenan (perhaps too firmly) places the vanished Greek Mainake, 
the dramatic soaring mountains and wide spaces. It is hard to 
say whether he deals better with all this magnificent, disconcerting 
setting, or with the vital, intense, animated death-conscious Spaniards 
— it frames, and for whose economic rescue he so convincingly 
pleads 

Returning to England, he feels the exasperation with his native 
land which is the traveller’s occupational disease. Pudding-faced, 
he calls us; slug-like, torpid, philistine, with faces expressing no 
greater grief than having arrived too late in the chocolate or cake 
queue. Hardly fair, perhaps: we have greater griefs than this, 
even if our pudding-faces cannot indicate them. But Mr. Brenan 
admits that we have a decent civilisation and do not kill one 
another. Actually, we do, though less for ideologies than for cash 
What he does not add is that our chief merit is our inventive 
creativeness and intelligence ; here we seem ahead of most races 
But, alas, how we have made our land hideous, and how dull and 
graceless, compared with the Spanish, both we and our buildings 
appear in the mass. 

The Face of Spain, frankly impressionist jottings though it is, 
is a most illuminating book. ROSE MACAULAY. 


A Bishop’s Barbs 


Letters of Herbert Hensley Henson. 
E. F, Braley. (S.P.C.K. 153.) 


AFTER three substantial volumes of Bishop Henson's own reminis- 
cences it might well be thought that sat prata biberunt. In fact, no 
one who reads this latest and consistently entertaining volume will 
feel anything but satisfaction that toll has thus been taken of the 
Bishop’s personal correspondence. For here, writing as man and 
man, and with no thought of publication, Dr. Henson casts away 
all inhibitions (not that he ever recognised many). The result is 
a series of judgements on men and things, particularly his fellow- 
clerics, which, while seldom definitely malicious, represent frequently 
what a great many people think, but hesitate to say themselves 
Whether Dr. Henson was allergic to archbishops as such or only 
to the particular examples with which he happened to be afflicted 
is not entirely clear. “I wish our primates would remember that 
there is a time to be silent” he wrote on Christmas Day, 1936, 
adding some caustic observations on Dr. Lang’s Abdication broad- 
cast; and this was followed up a year later with, “We pay a 
high price for being ‘ governed’ by two ambitious and ubiquitous 
orators, who talk so much that they have no time to think.” He 
particularly disliked Dr. Temple’s Socialism and “ thoroughly 
distrusted his judgement,” but at the time of Temple’s death he can 
write, “ Nevertheless, I incline to think that he is the most variously 
distinguished of the thirty-two Archbishops of Canterbury since the 
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‘A work of immediate interest and permanent importance.’ 
—HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


The Novel in France 
MARTIN TURNELL 


‘Brilliant in its analysis, subtle in its manipulation of evidence, 
and magnificently enlightening on the detail of the novels he con- 
siders.’— Spectator 

‘Mr. Turnell informs, delights and sparkles...one of the most 
illuminating books on the French novel I have ever read.’—V. S. 
PRITCHETT (New Statesman) 


Book Society Recommendation 


The Simple Art of Murder 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 

Chosen by GeorGeE MALCOLM THOMSON as one of the best thrillers 
of 1950. 

‘He is so intelligent and gifted. These stories are full of physical 
action and written with the originality of a highly skilful verbal 
artist."—C. P. Snow (Sunday Times) 


Illustrated 18s. net 
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Reprisal 
ARTHUR GORDON 





Book Society Recommendation 


One of the most exciting novels we have ever published. 


*You can read Reprisal as a thriller, as a brilliant documentary, 
in the form of a novel, or for the superb portraits of the 
characters.,—GopFrey WiNN (broadcasting) 
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By C. B. PURDOM. An outstanding 
book dealing with the essentials of stage 
production in the light of the structure 
and significance of Shakespeare's plays. 
The author sketches Shakespeare's life 
and times and the conditions under 


which his plays were written and 
staged, and relates the production of a 
specimen play in all its detail. Well 
illustrated. Price 18s. net 
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Playwright 

By ORMEROD GREENWOOD. 
Elucidating as it does the origins and 
problems of the modern theatre, this 
authoritative study of the playwright’s 
craft should be read not only by those 
who aspire to write plays, but by all 
serious students of the drama. Every 
topic of importance is discussed and the 
book includes useful summaries, biblio- 
graphies, and questions. Price 18s. net 
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| ENGLISH NOVEL 
S. D. Neill, 2. 


| fascinating panorama of the evolution 





of the English novel from Nashe’s 
The Unfortunate Traveller to Finnegans Wake. 
Miss Neill writes with equal erudition on 
| Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, and on 
what she calls ‘* The Cult of Sensibility.’’ 
| Particular reference is made to the relation 
of literature to the social and economic 
| history of the times. 12s. 6d. 
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Essay in Physics 
LORD SAMUEL 
with a letter from Dr. Albert Einstein 


In a work which may prove to be an important contribution 
to the discussion on the basic principles of science, now 
attracting such widespread interest, Lord Samuel criticises 
present-day physics. He contends that answers given on 
several fundamental issues are inconclusive and suggests 
other lines of inquiry. 
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Reformation.” (The Bishop underlined as copiously as Queen 
Victoria.) 

It is not to be claimed that this volume sheds new light on a 
sharacter which was so distinctive and arresting that it had made 
its fixed impression long before Dr. Henson's death in 1948. But 
t does emphasise the fact that he was very much more than an 
epigrammatic ecclesiastic. There could be no better evidence of 
that than some of his letters to candidates for confirmation or 
ordination, or to an incumbent taking over a new parish, orto 
inother about to preach before the King (Edward VII) When 
t was a case of an incumbent becoming Master of Beagles the 
whip could crack effectively, with the final sting: “1 should be 
lacking in my duty if I did not remonstrate with you on action 
which seems to me inexpedient and unfitting.” The letters, naturally, 
often cover more than one subject, which accounts for a heading 
so agreeable as “ The Servant Problem ; Professor A. M. Ramsey's 
Book on the Resurrection.” 

The temptation to quote one or two characteristic dicta can 
hardly be resisted: 

“ Gore is, in my belief, one of the most sincere, godly and 
intellectually alert men whom I have ever met ; but he impresses 
me as essentially a sophist.” 

” the Church Congress, which serves no useful pur- 
pose, and adds to the mountainous mass of superfluous verbiage 
under which the Church of England is nearly stifled.” 

“ Here we are confronted by the problem of Evacuafes (not, 
I pray you, Evacuees), which must properly mean persons who 
have taken excessively some opening medicine.” 

Finally, though it comes too late for a Christmas competition, 
the well-informed may find some diversion in speculations on the 
name for which the editor of these letters has judiciously substituted 
a blank in the following: 

“T have no doubt that a resolute effort will be made to 
get translated from to Winchester ; and I think it 
quite likely that the effort may succeed. . | - does 
come to Winchester we shall have a considerable addition to 
our physical weight and a calamitous diminution of our mental 
lucidity. He is the most muddle-headed fellow I know.” 

i retrain from giving the date of the letter in which these reflections 
are embodied) That would make it too easy 

Whatever may be said of Herbert Dunelm, the Church of 
England was in little danger of scmnolence while he was on 
the stage WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


The Study of Titian 


Titian: Paintings and Drawings. By Hans Tietze. 


308.) 


(Phaidon Press. 


Or the many exhibitions held in Italy in the yeafs immediately 
before the war, by far the most impressive was the Titian exhibi- 
10n organised at Venice in 1935. There are some artists (Donatello 
n the fifteenth, Rembrandt in the seventeenth century) the scope 
of whose development seems to embrace two natural artistic lives. 
So little is their late style implicit in their early work that they 
appear, not merely in technique and form but in their rich humanity 
and emotive force, to have freed themselves from the limitations 
»f place and time. Titian is one of these elect, and the panorama 
»f his paintings, so various and profound, left an indelible impres- 
s10n upon all who saw them’ A by-product of the Titian exhibition 
vas a richly illustrated two-volume monograph in German by 
Dr. Hans Tietze, which has since become the standard book on 
Titian. Condensed into a single volume and translated into idio- 
natic English, this has now been made available at a low price 
»y the Phaidon Press 

Generally speaking, the plates in the new book follow the pattern 
»f those in the old, though the standard of reproduction is, as a 
whole, rather less high. Among the paintings included in the revised 
edition may be noted the beautiful Portrait of a Beardless Man at 
Copenhagen (which replaces the Portrait of a Bearded Man in the 
same gallery illustrated in the earlier book), the Tobias and the 
4ngel in S. Caterina at Venice (of which Dr. Tietze has revised 
his earlier putative portrait of Ariosto at Indianapolis, 
he interesting Lucretia at Hampton Court, a fragmentary Sf 

orge from the Neeld collection (identified, perhaps correctly, as 
part of a painting executed between 1517 and 1522 for Odet de 
Foix, Governor of Milan), portraits at San Diego, the Corcoran 
Washington and the Schaeffer Galleries. New York, the 
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Nymph and Satyr at Rotterdam (a doubtful attribution this) and a 
Mocking of Christ at St. Louis. 

The inclusion of this last painting (and of a number of the 
other pictures) is justified by the theory that it formed a modello 
or “ preparatory sketch which remained in the studio to serve as 
model for future replicas.” Whether or not they are by Titian, 
the effect of the inclusion of this and other presumed modellj 
among the plates is to weaken the iinpact of the book. Strangely 
enough, the only newly published painting which adds materially 
to our knowledge of Titian as an artist, the splendid Madonna at 
Genoa, which seems to have been painted at about the same time 
as the Sacred and Profane Love, is omitted from the plates and 
catalogue. One or two paintings have fallen out ; the most im- 
portant of these is the Venus and the Organplayer in New York. 
Presumably Dr. Tietze's text had been set up in print before the 
cleaning of the version of this painting at Cambridge, which is 
clearly the original of this much copied scene. The new edition 
of the book makes more extensive use of inventory references than 
the old, and from time to time one is left with the suspicion that 
Dr. Tietze has set himself the task of fitting every painting with 
an inventory reference and every inventory reference with a paint- 
ing. Some of these identifications are of real value, while others 
are so tenuous that, where the attribution is already insecure, they 
are more likely to confuse than to illuminate. 

The text volume of Dr. Tietze’s German monograph was 
thorough, modest and sensible, and these welcome qualities are 
carried over into the shortened introduction to the English book. 
If the new volume, like the old, never quite rises to the level of its 
subject, never successfully communicates the extent to which, in 
the words of Eckermann, the “higher power of the artist's per- 
sonality expands our own nature and elevates us above ourselves,” 
it provides a clear and serviceable introduction to Titian’s work 
The problem of Titian’s relation to Giorgione, most of whose 
paintings have at one time or another been ascribed to younger 
artists, is handled particularly well 

The principal weakness of the book lies in its treatment of Titian’s 
late style. We learn from a description by the painter Palma 
Giovine how Titian in his final phase “ gave the last touch to his 
pictures by adjusting with his fingers the transitions from the highest 
lights to the half-tones, or would apply with his fingers a spot of 
black in one corner or heighten with a dab of red, like a drop 
ot blood, the liveliness of the surface, and thus he gradually brought 
his figures to completion.” This enigmatic late style, which so 
clearly prefigures that of the succeeding century, was not under- 
stood by Titian’s contemporaries. His pupils devised means ot 
erasing the additions which he made to earlier works, and academic 
critics like Vasari declared freely that he should have laid aside 
his brush before his physical capacity declined. Here and 
there (as when he speaks of “the ageing master’s diminishing 
powers” in the wonderful Entombment in Madrid) there 
are signs that Dr. Tietze takes this legend more seriously than 
it deserves. For if no more than two or three of Titian’s great 
compositions were to be preserved, it is not on the Pesaro Madonna, 
the Feast of Bacchus, the Diana and Actaeon or the Gloria that 
our choice would fall, but on those works of his last years, the 
Escorial St. Lawrence and the Munich Mocking of Christ, which 
look in reproduction so histrionic and diffuse, and which in the 
original are some of the most personal and most moving paintings 
that any artist has produced. JOHN PorpE-HENNESSY 


An English Humorist 


Oddly Enough. 


Mr. Paut JENNINGS is one of those rare, delightful and nearly 
extinct human beings, a thoroughly English humorist. Untarred 
by the American brush, unfeathered by the smart wisecrack and the 
tart come-back, yet avoiding the facetiousness into which his com- 
patriots so often fall, he epitomises all that is best in British humour 
He is gentle, leisurely, and as mad as a hatter. 

Both in style and interests he has an affinity with Emmett ; the 
same poetic approach to mechanical contrivances and the same avid 
eye for detail. Though especially enamoured of decrepit vehicles, 
he is also drawn to the literary efforts pasted by our rulers on the 
dusty walls of railway stations, such as the lists of what he calls 
“ surealist objects ” which can be lefi for 9d. in Tube-station cloak- 
rooms. (These include bass viols and cash registers.) All instructions 
which nobody bothers to read, all bye-laws and forms fascinate him, 
and in bringing their incredible peculiarities to light he invests them 


By Paul Jennings. (Reinhardt and Evans. 8s. 6d.) 
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with a beautiful mad magic. Ordinary things like trams fire his 
imagination, and he has only to pass less ordinary things—such as 
a doorplate in Victoria Street marked “ Activated Sludge” or a 
notice in Epsom inscribed “ Directorate of Molasses and Industrial 
Alcohol"—for them to burst into brilliant flames. Many people will 
have read in the Spectator part of his Report on Resistentialism, an 
admirable satire on one of the current philosophies of despair. It 
is produced here in foto, and the discoveries of Pierre-Marie Ventre 
are discussed in so scholarly a fashion and are so divinely obscure 
and at the same time so logical—his philosophy is based on the 
Graduated Hostility of Things, of which we are all painfully aware 
that it is hard not to believe in their existentialism. 

All the chapters of this book have a daisy freshness about them 
and have the additional virtue of not seeming to be funny inten- 
tionally. I would especially commend to you Mr. Jennings’ serious 
attempt to play Halma for the first time following a set of German 
instructions. Also his chapter on international telephoning. It 
would seem that many London telephone kiosks now have instruc- 
tions translated into several languages. “ Sprechen Sie bitte mit der 
Fernsprecherbeamtin ” reads the notice, and Mr. Jennings’ ebullient 
imagination immediately evokes “a vision of a placid, fair-haired, 
semi-mythical Teutonic figure, a kind of Telephone Queen, deep in 
some German forest—the Far-Speaking Beaming One.” Mr. Haro 
Hodson has drawn this Briinnhilde as one of his many excellent 
llustrations, and the book is rounded off by a becoming tribute 
‘rom Beachcomber. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


Interior Decoration and Furniture 


English Interior Decoration 1500-1830. By Margaret Jourdain. 


(Batsford. £3 4s. od.) 


Messrs. BatrsrorD are to be congratulated for producing this 
beautiful book, which, if it may be beyond the means of the casyal 
shop-window gazer, is nevertheless not excessively dear for the 
serious collector of reference books on the fine arts. And the serious 
collector will certainly want to have it in his library. It is, as we 
nave come to expect of all Miss !ciirdain’s books, unimpeachably 
authoritative and accyrate. This is more than can be said of 
he present superfiity of mass-produced books on architectural 
subjects. “hich titillate rather than satisfy the appetites of a semi- 
*fiformed public. 

Enelish Interior Decoration is not, however, wholly the product 
of recent researches. It is, as Miss Jourdain points out in her 
»reface, a combination in one volume of two books by the author 
sublished in the early ‘twenties, and now out of print, on English 
decoration and furniture of the early Renaissance and of the later 
eighteenth century. Whereas the material on furniture has been 
omitted, to be treated, we are promised, in a subsequent volume, 
that on decoration has been extracted from both to form the basis 
of the present volume. To it has been added a good deal of informa- 
tion amassed by Miss Jourdain’s active notebooks in the intervening 
years. Moreover, she has included sections on contemporary work 
n North America—always a generation or two behind the mother 
country in fashions of style—and illustrated them appropriately. 

A great number of the English photographs are also new, 
specially taken by Mr. A. F. Kersting and, in illustrating the author's 
theses, often improvements on the old. Yet one wishes he had 
sometimes taken more trouble with his foregrounds. For example, 
the removal of the dust-covers over the fine gilt chairs in the Sultana 
Room at Attingham (167) and the school crockery in the Billiard 
Room at Chicheley (51) would have improved both pictures. The 
few colour-plates are frankly no help to an understanding of the 
delicate tones and shades of the original rooms they depict. The 
frontispiece of the hall at Blenheim and the plate of the great hall at 
Crewe Hall (13) are as crude and unreal as the shots of a Walt 
Disney film 

The text comprises five periods—early Renaissance 1500-1650, late 
Stuart 1650-1720, early Georgian 1720-1760, classical revival 1760- 
1820, and Regency and revived Gothic 1790-1830, under each of 
which are sub-sections dealing with the interior features most 
characteristic. Considering the wide diversity of Continental styles 
adopted and adapted by England in the course of the 330 years under 
review, it would perhaps have made the text clearer, without 
necessitating any amplification, to have divided the first chapter into 
three, viz. : the early Tudor, the Elizabethan and Jacobean, and the 
Inigo Jones periods. For each of these periods is even more distinct 
in its respective style than the subsequent periods which have been 


given chapters their own 
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In contrast with, say, Mr. Ralph Dutton’s recent The English 
Interior, wherein we are given a running history of this aspect of 
English life, told subjectively and composed in a style urbane and 
consequential, Miss Jourdain’s English Interior Decoration is factual 
and almost severely objective in its economy of phrase and allusion. 
Never for an instant does she stray from solid data to indulge in 
gentle flights of fancy. With ruthless but salutary discipline she 
keeps our attention squarely fixed upon the lesson-book. But since 
she is a teacher whose wide learning and wise judgements we deeply 
respect, we are not tempted to flinch from the task—and indeed it 
is a holiday task—she has set us. Her footnotes are in themselves 
a mine of erudition and a library of invaluable references. 

James Lees-MItne. 


Morris and his Circle 


The Letters of William Morris. 
by Philip Henderson. 


Edited with introduction and notes 


(Longmans Green. 268.) 


We are living in a Victorian revival. There is a suspicion of interest 
in our grandfathers’ architecture, an eager collecting of their 
bric-A-brac, and a flood of Victorian anthologies, critical works, 
biographies and letters. The revival is not surprising. It is part of 
the historical system, and two generations hence we may be revived 
by posterity ; but one wonders if we shall stand up to it as well as 
the Victorians. Shall we show a similar vigour and originality, such 
a combination of assurance and enterprise ? As we read The Leiiérs 
of William Morris we feel we are only partly living. 

Mackail remarked that Morris lived “as in a dream, isolated, 
self-centred, almost empty of iove or hatred.” Mackail had access 
to much materia] ihat is now unavailable, and one hesitates to 
question §9 authoritative a judgement, and yet these letters show 
song Social and personal feeling. Morris did live in a dream, and 
he was perhaps the outstanding example of an idealist, but how 
earnestly and practically he related his dream to the nineteenth 
century ! His artistic theories were Socialist. ““ What business have 
we with art at all,” he would say, “ unless we can share it?” And 
he sometimes felt that pleasure was an undeserved privilege of his 
class. When he tried to realise his Socialist mediaeval dream at 
Merton Abbey, however, the foreman recorded that conditions were 
“as near paradise as anything well could be.” It might be added 
that Morris's Socialism was in turn somewhat artistic. Ford Madox 
Ford wrote that Morris founded his Socialist meetings “ solely with 
the idea of promoting human kindness and peopling the earth with 
large-bosomed women dressed in Walter Crane gowns and bearing 
great sheaves of full-eared corn.” One cannot accept whole 
heartedly Mackail’s verdict of self-centredness 

And yet in part one must agree with it In these letters one feels 
that Morris was forced by domestic unhappiness to turn away from 
an average man’s experience. He was not “almost empty of love.” 
“IT will,” he wrote as an undergraduate, “ by no means give up 
things I have thought of for the bettering of the world.” He enjoyed 
the sight of Lewes “ lying like a box of toys under a great amphi- 
theatre of chalk hills” and the river near Kelmscott, its banks 
“ being still very beautiful with flowers ; the long purples & willow- 
herb, & that strong-coloured yellow flower. . the purple blossom 
of the horse mint and mouse ear & here and there a bit of meadow- 
sweet belated.” He watched the herons with affection as they 
stalked about the fields ; he approved of the plentiful apple-blossom 
and even the “well grown and well coloured grass” and the 
trellised raspberry-canes which looked like a mediaeval garden 
When, at the age of eight, he first entered Canterbury Cathedral, 
he felt as if the gates of heaven had been opened to him. When, 
as a schoolboy, he sent from Marlborough for his silkworms’ eggs 
and “a good large cake,” he also observed that Abury church had 
“a beautiful Norman doorway loaded with mouldings.” And when 
the appearance of Westminster Abbey or Stratford Church was 
threatened, he protested as an elderly man, with authority, in the 
columns of The Times. Critics who said he was “ empty of hatred” 
should have remembered him stamping down the aisle of an ill- 
restored country church, shouting: “Beasts, Pigs! Damn thei 
souls !” 

If Morris’s first love was architecture, these letters also show 
that he lacked no affection for his friends—Cormell Price, Philip 
Webb, Mrs. Burne-Jones, Aglaia Coronio—or for his two daughters 
But here we come to the mystery of Janey. Mr. Henderson suggests, 
supported by much in the letters, that she and Rossetti were in love 
That, surely, is the focal point of this book. and it may be the 
explanation of much more. Rossetti it was who had first seen 
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Jane Burden at Oxford. She was the incarnation of La Belle Iseult 
and the daughter of a groom in Holywell, and the one fact accounts 
for her fascination for Morris and the other for her unsuitability. 
Morris, who had to marry a remarkably beautiful woman, needed 


a robust and intellectual wife. We are told that Janey was high- 
spirited, but we infer from the letters that she was rather as Henry 
James described her, “ strange, pale, livid, gaunt, silent’; and there 
must have been many other evenings when she lay on the sofa, 
with her handkerchief over her face, while Morris tried to lose 
himself in literature. 

When Rossetti entrenched himself at Kelmscott, Morris went to 
{celand, and Love is Enough, which he wrote on his return, was an 
ronic morality. He abandoned a novel about unrequited love 
because, Mr. Henderson believes, “ he could not resolve the problem 
he had posed himself,” and yet he could not forget the theme. He 
broke with Rossetti (but Janey went down to stay with Rossetti at 
Bognor); he never, one feels, unburdened himself to her as he did 
to his close friends ; and time and again he spoke of his one failure 
n life. Much will be explained when we are allowed to read the 
letters between Rossetti and Jane, and let us hope that after all we 
shall do so before 1989, for until then we shall never understand 
the Kelmscott circle. JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


. . 
Fiction 
A Woman of Means. By Peter Taylor. (Routledge. 
The Forests of the Night. By Jean-Louis Curtis. 
the French by Nora Wydenbruck. 
Meeting. By Pierre Larthomas, Translated by Betty Askwith, (Gollancz. 
8s. 6d.) 


Ride Home Tomorrow. 
The Prodigal Heart. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10S. 6d.) 


78. 6 1.) 
Translated from 


(Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 


By Evan John. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d.) 


Lert over from the weeks before Christmas are several novels each 
of which is worth somebody's reading. None deserves to have a 
uss made about it, but one is a work of genuine if perhaps minor 
talent; another is intelligent, serious-minded and very, very 
articulate ; a third mirrors all too instructively the generic failings 
of a common type of first novel, and each of the other two is an 
accomplished enough exercise in its not too persuasive or too excit- 
ing kind. Life, life—how seldom, after all, life is caught with any 
perceptible fidelity between the covers of a novel. It is your 
romantic, no doubt, who is always looking in fiction for something 
styled life. But though life, of course, is one thing and literature 
is another and different thing, what sort of comment onthe output 
of fiction nowadays makes sense that does not spring from a 
romantic critical temperament ? Let judgement originate some- 
where else and you get, alas! only hollowness and perversity 
A Woman of Means, by an American author whose first volume, 
a collection of stories entitled A Long Fourth, made a very good 
impression a couple ofyears ago, is fine-grained and admirably 
unaffected in style. It is the story, told in the first person, of a 
boy of twelve, the son of a “ drummer ” with copy-book ambitions, 
and of the rich stepmother who adores him, gives him the sort of 
permanence of background he has lacked until then, and eventually 
goes out of her mind for reasons that are, I fear, more obscure 
than they should be. The setting of the story—the city of St. Louis 
in the era of Lindbergh—is touched in with firm, nicely calculated 
Jittle strokes, and the directness and lightly-weighted simplicity of 
Mr. Taylor's narrative manner generally are extremely telling. 
Unfortunately, the crisis of the tale provokes doubt and argument 
t is hard to see what precisely her wealth has to do with the 
woman's loss of reason. She is afraid in some degree of being 
separated from the boy when Quint’s father becomes a drummer 
again, by& until her delusions of pregnancy are sprung on the 
reader there has been no suggestion of anything neurotic in her 
stepmotherly devotion. Is there a specifically American Angst at 
work here—the guilt of dollar-consciousness ? It seems to me 
rather that the son-and-stepmother relationship, intelligible and 
charming on the surface, lacks something of substance. But this 
is an attractive and individual small-scale performance, if not a 
completely harmonious one 
A Goncourt prizewinner three years ago, The Forests of the 
Night is a long, fairly elaborate and intellectually vigorous novel 
bout French life and character under the German occupation. The 
scene for most of the time is a small town in the Béarnais from the 
closing weeks of 1942 until the liberation of Paris. M. Curtts does 
not flatter France or the French during that stricken period. Plainly 
he is very set on telling the truth as he sees it, with the result 
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that almost the only sympathetic (in the Aristotelian sense) characte; 
in the novel is the schoolboy Francis, who secretly conducts strangers 
across the boundary into the free zone, is betrayed by a compatriot, 


kidnapped by another compatriot, tortured by a third com- 
patriot and shot. The rest are pretty grim specimens and 
more often revolting than anytning clse—the Fascist types 


among the haute bourgeoisie, the profiteers, the cowards, the 
cynics, the declamatory patriots, the thugs, the dubious heroes of 
the Resistance. The harshness of the picture clearly derives from a 
lingering after-tauste of humiliation, and an English reader cannot 
but respect the deliberation behind it. As a novel, however, The 
Forests of the Night, though its intellectual energy and passages 
of ribald humour are to be admired, falls rather flat through an 
excess of explicit statement. It is indeed the sort of novel in 
which everybody explains what he feels most fluently, at length, in 
carefully considered categories of thought, and in which the feelings 
themselves, for all that the author takes them very sericus!: 
shallow and trivial. Added to that, the flaming love passages are 
schoolboyish, the ash-blonde Héléne is a wax bust in a hairdresser’s 
window, and I was sorry to observe M. Curtis trying to make a 
penitent hero after all of a vicious tough like Philippe. A candid 
and capable novel in its way, but too fluent. The translation is 
marked now and then by phrases like “ the typical ape-like type.” 

I could believe scarcely a word of Meeting, which | take to be a 
first novel. No man is so great a iiar, Byron wrote in his Journal 
~~he was trying very hard to be honest at that moment—as when 
he writes about himself. The “1” of Meeting seems, unluckily, to 
bear that out. He is a drab and friendless fish, a bank cashier, 
who hates his own company and cannot bear to read a book, and 
who apparently has the habit of following people in the street foi 
amusement. In this way he meets another drab fish, who as it 
happens has just murdered his mistress out of jealousy. The 
murderer relates in some detail what has happened, and the other, 
now aware that the murderer has “ lived ” and he himself has not, 
either confers the gift of friendship or has it conferred upon him 
Tomorrow, possessed of “the truth,” he will be a different man 
The tale, I fear, makes a pertentous to-do of mere inexperience ; 
it is made-up and empty. If only the economics of publishing 
allowed, a great many first novels should surely be circulated 
privately, among one’s family, girl friends, former schoolmasters 
and so on. Might that not prove a healthy corrective for “the 
desire to write ” ? 

Mr. Evan John has produced, in Ride Home Tomorrow—anothe: 
first-person narrative—a novel about the last years of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, the prelude to the Third Crusade. It is a carefully 
detailed work, variegated in scene and incident, though of a rathe: 
too conventional stamp of historical romance. The new novel by 
Miss Susan Ertz, about a young woman of discreet good looks and 
exemplary good sense who went as secretary to two very rich and 
philanthropic ladies in a London mansion hung with aneient and 
modern masterpieces, is sympathetic, observant, skilfully addressed 
to women interested in clothes and familiar enigmas of feminine 
feeling, and is almost like life. R. D. CHARQUES 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Story of Stratford-upon-Avon. By J. C. Trewin. (Staples. 8s. 6.) 


seem 


SOMETHING like a million people now visit the Birthplace during 
every decade. This slender book, affectionate and crammed with 
information, is likely to prove indispensable to those whose first 
love is, like the author's, for the breathing Stratford of theatre and 
town and not that of show-case and catalogue. There are too many 
relics, too much temptation to charge from shrine to shrine, but 
Mr. Trewin, who knows the place as playgoer, resident and, of 
course, as critic, reminds us that you are more likely to track down 
the ineffable quarry in his own plays or in the Avon meadows or 
“in the early evening of a winter’s day,” when the town is quiet 
and free of the hurly-burly of festival. Halfway through the book, 
no ordinary guide anyway, the author makes his last concession to 
the shrine-hunter. The rest is devoted to the growth of the theatre 
(can any town have been so dilatory in paying the right kind of 
homage to its greatest son ?); the Garrick Jubilee, grandiloquent 
squib; the 1824 Club “for Gentlemen only”; the Tercentenary 
Festival ; the ill-fated first Memorial Theatre with its “ plum-cake 
turrets and sham Gothic _extravagances ”; Benson ; Bridges-Adam ; 
the Fire ... and so on. Tourists may find the illustrations adequate, 
yet the text deserves something more enterprising than these lack- 
lustre plates. The format is spacious, but unfriendly to any but the 
largest pocket 
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% THE MORAL OF 


2\ 
44 MOTHER GOOSE 
wor 
That curious English phenomenon, the Christmas pantomime, 
is tied oddly to the great English nursery stories. A pantomime 
could hardly be a pantomime unless it shared the name and 
characters of one of those immortal tales; and yet the 
incidents enacted on the stage bear only an intermittent 
relation to those we read of in our childhood, and the entire 
legend may easily be thrown overboard and forgotten at 
any moment to make way for Chinese jugglers or a comedian 
with a red nose. 
It is a pity the stories should be so betrayed. Take the moral 
lesson of Mother Goose and her golden eggs. What a 
homily on thrift! What an incitement to store up one’s 
treasure as a bulwark against misfortune !_ What an advertise- 
ment, in fact for St. Pancras Building Society and the simple 
way of saving it affords! 
Shares yielding currently two-and-a-half per cent. free of 
tax are still issued by the Society, and early application should 
be made if this attractive return is desired. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
(Managing Director: E. W. Bales) 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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The 


FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY 


STILL NEEDS YOUR HELP 
IN ITS WORK FOR CHILDREN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Many children are being sent to its schools in 
AUSTRALIA THIS YEAR 


Will you help us to help others in need by 
sending something for this VOLUNTARY SOCIETY? 


W. R. VAUGHAN, 0O.B.E. 
38, Holland Villas Road, Kensington, London, W.14 








Unfair to Paleographers 


Ever since the EMPIRE Aristocrat portable type- 
writer was introduced, cryptic scribblings have 
become fewer and fewer. Salesmen type their 
expense sheets. Professors type their lectures. 
Novelists type their novelties, Bosses type their raspberries. 
Doctors type their prescrip—no, it hasn't come to that 
yet; but it will, mark our words! Why? Because 

the EMPIRE Aristocrat contains “full-size” features in @ 
very small compass, yet weighs only 8}Ib and 

stands no higher than a matchbox. Price 19 gns. 






The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lic. West Bromwich. London: 3] High Holborn, W.C.1. 























G. BERNARD SHAW 


was no fool and people should now investigate the practical application of his 
theories regarding the great gain from a new alphabet. This they can do by 
reading “ Why Not English?” by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, the proofs of which were 
read and annotated by Mr. Shaw. It contains the 


BEDEL 


Alphabet, by means of which (1) about a year and a half would be saved in 
teaching a child to spell; yet he would be able to read without difficulty books 
printed in our present spelling (2) several hundred million pounds per annum 
would be saved in the cost o paper, etc. 


“ Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d. through any bookseller or post free from 
the Publishers 


THE STRATFORD PRESS, 116, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case ? 


| CANCER SUFFERER (501132). Little Girl (8), brain affected, living with poor 


young mother in stone-floor hut, in flooded locality: bedding, rugs, and other 
comforts needed, also special nourishment. . 

This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom we earnestly 
appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
and receives no grant from the State. Jewellery welcomed and sold. 
Hon. President; THE COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, 
C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER. RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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SALES CONTINUE AT A HIGH LEVEL 





MR. V. C. FISHER ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tue Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Agar, Cross & Company, 
Limited, was held on December 28th in London. 

Mr. V. C. Fisher, C.A., Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the Chairman circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts :— 

l record, with great regret, the recent death of Mr. Stuart Colquhoun 
Sheppard, who served on your Board for thirty years—some seven of 
which he was Chairman. Mr. Sheppard's intimate knowledge of your 
business and his clear-sighted judgement are greatly missed by his 
colleagues 

Your Director, Mr. Walter Woodbine Parish, is retiring at the forth- 
coming Annual General Meeting and is. not seeking re-election. Mr. 
Parish’s extensive knowledge of Argentine affairs has been of great 
benefit to your Company during the last thirteen years. 


THe ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet at June 30th, 1949, was prepared by converting 
fixed assets at the rates ruling at dates of acquisition, and not current 
assets at 17.00 pesos to £1 and 4.02 U.S. dollars to £1. The difference 
in exchange between the rate of 17.00 and the “free market” rate of 
19.37 was shown as a provision of £442,733. At June 30th, 1950, 
however, net current assets have been valued at 25.26 pesos to £1 and 
2.80 U.S. dollars to £1, thus absorbing the provision of £442,733 and 
giving rise to a further loss of £706,070. 

lo facilitate comparison, the 1949 figures shown in the accounts have 
been adjusted to this different method 

It will be noted that the balance of U.S. dollars on hand in Argentina 
has been reduced to $4,318,919; certain transfers have been permitted, 
per cent. of our liability to U.S. deferred creditors has 
ire hopeful that we shall soon be in a position to settle 


and some 32 
been paid. We 
in full 

Due to difficulties of supply sales for the year are down, and costs 
are steadily rising: the result is that profits before taxation have dropped 
by £679,734 to £779,152, but after deducting the Exchange Loss, Argen- 
tine Taxation, Contingencies Reserve and Preferred Dividends, and 
idding a net credit for U.K. Taxation, there is a surplus of £58.352 to 
be added to Undistributed Profits, which now amount to £303,484 

No financial remittances have been received from Argentina during 
the year and while this state exists, and we are unable to pay the large 
sum due to the Inland Revenue, your Directors greatly regret that it is 
impossible for them to recommend a dividend on the Ordinary Stock. 


Tue CURRENT YEAR 

The Argentine sales prospects for the current year may be considered 
good for the following reasons : 

Sales for the first four months are in excess of the same period last 
year. Existing stocks of merchandise and the ability to replenish them 
assure adequate sales for the remainder of the year. There are favour- 
able reports on the state of the coming harvest. 

Last year I reported to you on the severe restrictions on imports. With 
the notable exception of agricultural machinery and repairs from U.S.A., 
these restrictions have continued, I am glad to tell you, however, that 
as a result of the strenuous efforts of your Argentine management your 
Company received a substantial quota of agricultural machinery permits 
and large shipments have been made and are continuing to come forward. 

Further, to counter the contraction of imports, many new locally 
produced lines have been added to the long list already handled. Thus 
even if there be a complete ban on imports—an unlikely event—your 
Company should be able to maintain satisfactory sales for some time to 
come. 

Sales should be adequate, but the rate of gross profit on certain 
lines will be less, and operating expenses continue to rise. We should 
be able to absorb such additional charges as derive from the new 
increases in Argentine tax rates or an increase in interest rates, but it 
will be appreciated that your Company's main operating expense is 
caused by wages and salaries and any large increase in this already 
heavy item could quite easily turn a profit into a loss. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND EXCHANGE 
You will appreciate from the review of the accounts for the year 
to June 30th, 1950, and the forecast given above, that your Company’s 
assets and business are principally in Argentina and in consequence your 





fortunes are tied up to the fortunes of that Country. The prospects 
of a substantial peso profit for the year to June 30th, 1951, are good, 
but this is a British Company with sterling capital, on which sterling 
dividends must be paid. There is no knowing what the Conversion rate 
of pesos to pounds may be at June 30th, 1951. Argentina further 
devalued her currency on August 28th last, and on September Ist. 1950, 
the “free market” rate closed at 38.72 pesos to £1. Should this rate 
rule at June 30th, 1951, then your Company is faced with a further 
exchange loss on the net balance of Argentine current assets of some 
£1,045,000 and the profits for the year to June 30th, 1951, will produce 
much less sterling than if the June 30th, 1950, rate of 25.26 were applic- 
able for conversion. This further exchange loss, when and if it arises, 
is chargeable for U.K. taxation, therefore the whole burden would not 
be borne by the Company 

Although your Company's main sphere of operations is Argentina, 
a limited amount of business has been done in the neighbouring countries 
of Uruguay and Paraguay. The Board consider that this dependence 
on one area for sterling returns is not in the interest of Stockholders, 
and they have therefore plans under consideration for entering new 
markets 

No early results can be expected from these plans. Therefore, Stock- 
holders’ hopes of a resumption of dividends must be based on 

(a) the successful conclusion of the negotiations shortly to take place 
whereby remittance of past profits from Argentina may be effected at 
the earlier promised rate of 19.37 pesos to £1; 

(b) the fulfilment of Argentina’s recent promise to permit re:nittance 
of profits at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the foreign capital 
invested in Argentina; 

(c) an improvement in the present Argentine “free market” rate of 
exchange. 

I wish to tender the thanks of your Board to Mr. George S. Houlgrave, 
your Argentine General Manager. for his outstanding work during this 
last difficult year, to Mr. H. Wilfrid Lilly, your New York Manager, 
for his tact and drive in obtaining such excellent shipments from our 
North American friends and to all the loyal and energetic members of 
the organisations in London, Argentina and New York. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said : You have already received 
my statement on the affairs of your Company. Although dated 
December 4th this statement was prepared during the early part of 
November. Even now | find that there is little useful information | 
can add. Then, we had prospects of successful negotiations between 
the Governments of the U.K. and Argentina—today we are unable to 
report any marked progress, but sales continue on the high level pre- 
dicted, and while a serious strike in several of the factories of our 
principal supplier in U.S.A. has held up deliveries, | am glad to say 
that this has now been settled and we are hopeful of an early resump- 
tion of shipments from this source. 

Prospects of additional import permits for goods from U.K. and 
U.S.A. are perhaps brighter, but the re-armament programme in these 
countries may restrict deliveries. 

The amounts due to our U.S.A. creditors and bankers on deferred 
account still remain unpaid, although we are promised that we shall 
be in a position to settle by the end of January. 

I confirm that trading prospects for the current year are good; but 
Stockholders’ main interests are 

(1) what are the Argentine trading profits going to be worth in sterling, 

(2) what are the prospects of a substantial profits remittance, 


(3) and at what rate of exchange are we to convert the Argentine net 
current assets at June 30th, 1951. 


These are three imponderables the answers to which I cannot predict. 
I can only say that today’s “free market” rate of exchange is some 
39.17 and comparing this with the 38.72 pesos to £1 quoted in my 
statement, the additional exchange difference on the net balance of 
Argentine floating assets now becomes £1,067,000, an increased adverse 
difference of £22,000. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. The retiring 
Director, Mr. Donald Moir, M.Inst.C.E., M.i.Mech.E., was re-elected a 
director of the Company, and the proceedings terminated with a votes 
of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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ACROSS 8. Chaos would result if they were for 
ever amber. (7, 6.) 
1. So called because it takes a devilish 9. Hudson's contribution to the housing 
long time to get out ? (5, 8.) roblem. (5, 8.) 
10. Translation of ditto? (7. 14. Essential with stoppers and courage. 
I. I'm getting jn later. (7.) (8, 2.) 
12 3 Nor Hell a - like a woman 17. A very bad dance, but what a 
scorned "* (Congreve). (4.) game! (8.) 
13. Ship-shape. (10.) 19. More than 1760 yards and no stones 
1S. Nice ruse (anag.). (8.) on it. (3, ) 
16. He begins to answer and ends in a 21. Wane. (7). 
tree. (6.) 22. Lethal and sounds rather like a good 
18. His case-books should have been cat, but isn’t. (6.) 
kept in good order. (6.) 25. Making game of an old ruler? (4.) 
20. This beast might nod to Sam. (8. 
23. A suggestion of life among the grates, a SOLU TION TO 
10 CROSSWORD No. 606 
24. Double return of the virtuous litile —s 
word (4.) Qiu 
26. We sting: they certainly do! (7.) ols 
27. Miss i oma ty opposite number ° - 
in romance. {( dL 
28 rhe way of te Ben? os SJ ci 
‘ke 
DOWN M 
2. “To sit in darkness here, hatching A 
vain * (Milton). (7.) R 
3. She would, so to speak, be hanged it = 
she'ld lunch. (4.) H 
4. At least they have the satisfaction 
that business with them is growing. sy 
8.) c 
S. The parrot in demand. (6.) 
6. Meat is sent in these. (10.) A 
7. Come sound a container and join 
up. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 19 


The winner of Crossword No. 606 is Mrs. N. T. Jenner, Cotewold, Knighton 
Rise, Leicester. 





Life-boat men volunteer their 
lives . . . you can volunteer 
a contribution. ... 


Help them to carry on 
this voluntary work of 
saving lives by sending a 
contribution however 
small. 



















| ROYAL NATIONAL 

. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

; 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|! 
The Cie of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 

/ Col D. Burnett Brown. M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


SUCCESS IN FIRST YEAR AS PUBLIC COMPANY 











Tue Thirty-Second Ordinary General Meeting of Rootes Motors Limited 
was held on December 28th in London. 

Sir William Rootes, K.B.E., Chairman of the Company, who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said: Your directors, in the immediate post- 
war years, had recognised the possibilities of expansion and provided 
accordingly; great attention was given to improved technique and pro- 
duction efficiency; models were progressively developed which I am glad 
to say are acceptable both to the British and foreign markets and, I 
should add, it is our constant endeavour to keep abreast of modern 
engineering development and research. We have also reorganised our 
regional organisations in many overseas countries with a view to obtain- 
ing maximum business. During the year to July 31st, 1950, now under 
review, we were able to use our expanded capacity—although not fully, 
at any rate better than formerly, and the demand for our products con- 
tinued to exceed the supply. 


NortH AMERICAN ExPorTS 


Naturally, the highlight of our endeavour has been to develop still 
further our export markets, and we are proud of our part in the National 
recovery. Over 75 per cent. of our total output of cars has gone overseas 
and, more particularly, in an ever-increasing volume to the dollar and 
other hard currency areas. It is one thing to penetrate markets hitherto 
supplied from North America, but I am not sure that the public always 
realises the achievements of our industry in gaining a footing in that 
market itself. 

OVERSEAS ASSEMBLY 

It will interest you to know that our products are now assembled in 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, Eire, Mexico and Argen- 
tina. We believe that, by meeting the growing industrial development 
where necessary by these methods, we are safeguarding volume produc- 
tion for our home factories. Moreover, the alternative is simple and 
compelling—it is to withdraw from these markets; I mention this point 
because it has been the subject of a certain amount of ill-informed 
criticism as affecting our industry. One must not forget that the North 
American manufacturers have accepted this principle and are highly 
organised to stabilise their world trade on this basis. 


HoMeE MARKET 


Here, however, I think I should say a word about the home market. 
As you know, it is the Government which fixes the proportion of our 
production which is available for this purpose, and I can only express 
regret that the Government has, so far as cars are concerned, not thought 
fit to raise the home allocation. I put it forward as a considered opinion, 
that a greater allocation to the home market is essential to national 
efficiency and would be in the country’s interest. 

May I refer for a moment to the matter of rearmament. The Govern- 
ment are clearly in a difficult position if they are to carry out the defence 
policy without it having a serious effect on our export effort. The 
longer the period during which industry is kept in the dark as to the 
Government's intention the worse the position must become. 

In common with others I must express concern at the present prospect. 
A little while ago there was every chance of reasonable stability, if not 
of reductions. That position has changed drastically. One naturally 
blames Korea and the explosive conditions of international affairs today. 
Our duty, together with that of our suppliers, is clear. It is a problem 
we have to fight in every way possible, otherwise the inflationary ¢piral 
will be serious indeed. 

We have held on for some time, by combating material cost increases 
with greater efficiency. We shall continue to endeavour to do so, but 
how successful we shall be must depend on events. At the moment we 
are faced with a serious position from shortages of most of our basic 
materials and particularly of sheet steel and non- -ferrous metals; we 
require all the help the Government can give us to overcome this posi- 
tion and to keep our plants working at a reasonable volume, one of the 
greatest contributory factors to holding and reducing costs. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE PURCHASE TAX 


Here let me interpose an example where the Government's action is 
contributing to inflationary pressure. The heavy rise in the cost of 
tyres has inevitably led to increases in the prices of commercial vehicles. 
Purchase tax is calculated and added as a percentage to the price and, 
in consequence, the cost of transport is increased, not only by the 
increase in tyres, but by a greater amount of purchase tax. 

In any event, nothing has yet occurred to change my opinion that 
purchase tax on commercial vehicles is an iniquitous tax and should be 
repealed forthwith. 

It is hazardous to predict or forecast under circumstances as exist 
today, but, nevertheless, I assure you that your directors will do all 
they can to keep abreast of changing conditions and to protect your 
interests to the best of their ability. 

The report was adopted 








IN face of the disappointing war news from Korea and the growing 
Seriousness of the fuel position at home the New Year has opened 
in the stock markets on a surprisingly cheerful note. 
London has had an encouraging lead from Wall Street, where 
inflationary forces have found expression in a broad advance in 
equity shares, and there have also been the good interim dividend 
announcements from the Royal Dutch-Shell group and Associated 
Portland Cement. Nothing helps investment and speculative senti- 
ment more than increased dividends from large industrial companies, 
and it is now becoming abundantly clear that—on sober lines— 
equity dividends are being raised. When one looks at what is 
involved in these increases in relation to available net earnings and 
to the wider inflation problem it is difficult to quarrel with the 
boards’ decisions. The effect is to restore some of the dynamic 
qualities to ordinary share investment, as is altogether appropriate 
to shares which carry the risks of the business. 

Standing out in sharp contrast with the general firmness of 
markets are gold shares and, oddly enough, certain groups of com- 
modity shares, especially tin and rubber. As a whole the December 
dividends announced by the South African producing mines were 
satisfactory enough. They provide a basis on which most of the 
shares offer reasonably good yields. But costs are going up and, 
so far as we can judge, there is no early likelihood of any fresh 
increase in the selling price of gold. Until that prospect is improved 
—and this, in present conditions, could come about only through 
America raising the dollar price of the metal—gold shares will 
remain out of favour. Taking the long view, I regard the recent 
fall as having been over-done, especially in some of the promising 
developing propositions, such as Stilfontein. 


Rubber and Tin Shares 


What of tin and rubber shares ? Here the trouble is not financial 
but political. With the commodities selling at anything like present 
prices the companies are bound to make high profits even allowing 
for increasing costs. I estimate that the prospective earnings yields 
on many first-class rubber shares at to-day’s quotations range 
between 50 and 100 per cent. The trouble in the market is the 
sudden drying-up of buying through increasing uneasiness about 
the safety of the companies’ undertakings and a stepping up of 
banditry. Again, I think the pendulum has swung too far and that 
rubber and tin shares are now too cheap. But already there are 
speculations on the course of events in the Far East and as such 
these shares are unsuitable for cautious buyers who are unprepared 
to accept risks 


Gilt-Edged Outlook 


The outlook for gilt-edged ? Not so bright, in my mind, nor 
altogether depressing. In the short run gilt-edged should derive 
some help from the publication of Britain's gold reserve figures 
for the fourth quarter of 1950. Bearing in mind the maintenance 
of commodity prices at high levels I shall be surprised if the sterling 
area’s surplus is any less than the 187 million dollars achieved in 
the third quarter; it might turn out to be more. On a larger 
view it is difficult to link any fresh easing of interest rates, leading 
to higher gilt-edged prices, with the growing pressure of rearmament 
demands on capital resources and the obvious need to put some 
curb On unessential copied outlays. Gilt-edged will do well if they 
hold their ground. 


First Banking Results 


To judge from the preliminary figures for 1950 announced by 
Martins Bank no great change in the general level of banking profits 
is likely to be disclosed. Martins’ profit figure, struck, as usual, 
after charging all expenses, providing for taxation and making 
transfers to inner reserves, out of which provisions have been made 
for bad and doubtful debts and other contingencies, amounted to 
£732,895 last year, against £725,170 for 1949. For the twelfth 
successive year the dividend is being brought up to 15 per cent: by 
payment of a final of 74 per cent. Once again the bank makes 
substantial allocations to published reserves by transferring £250,000, 
against £275,000, to reserve for contingencies and setting aside 
£125,000, against £100,000, to premises redemption. With its impor- 
tant connections in the industrial north Martins may have fared 
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relatively rather better than some of the “ Big Five,” but setting 
one factor against another I think it is safe to assume that banking 
profits, as a whole, have been well maintained. On the one hand, 
the banks increased their advances last year, on an average by about 
11 per cent. Advances are the most remunerative outlet for banking 
funds, although it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that loans 
to State-owned Boards, which carry lower rates of interest than 
loans to private industrial concerns, accounted for a substantial part 
of last year’s rise in advances. From the general increase in banking 
turnover the banks must have reaped some benefit in the shape of 
larger commissions, and as investments showed little change total 
gross earnings were probably higher than in 1949. Unfortunately, 
there was no halt last year in rising expenses. In consequence, 
the net profits accruing to the banks, as reflected in the published 
profit figures, are unlikely to show any substantial change. Nor 
does it seem at all likely that there will be any alteration in dividend 
rates. On current rates of dividend most fully-paid bank shares are 
offering yields of rather. less than 4 per cent. I see no reason to 
change my view that bank shares are solid investments. 


Shell Dividend Surprise 


The interim dividend announcement of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company has provided the best tonic for the oil share 
market for a long time past. In doubling the interim for 1950 from 
2} per cent., tax free, to 5 per cent., tax free, the Shell directors 
have exceeded the market's most optimistic expectations. In fact, 
the view most widely held in the City has been that the company 
would continue to adhere to its ultra-cautious distribution policy. 
With its extensive interests in practically every section of the oil 
business, the Shell group must have benefited from last. year’s record 
oil output, flanked by a satisfactory level of selling prices. The 
group must also have begun to reap some of the first fruits of its 
large-scale capital development programme. The inference must 
be that the 1950 earnings of the group will not merely cover a 
substantially higher Ordinary dividend but will, as usual, enable 
provision to be made on a generous scale for reserves. What the 
final dividend will be is anybody’s guess, although one is surely 
justified in assuming that the doubling of the interim indicates the 
board's intention to pay an increased final next May. For 1949 the 
2$ per cent. interim was followed by a 5 per cent. final, making a 
total of 74 per cent., tax free. It seems to me that the minimum 
total likely for 1950 is 124 per cent., tax free, and that there is a 
possibility that the final dividend will be doubled, which would 
mean a total of 15 per cent., tax free. Since the announcement of 
the interim Shell £1 Ordinary units, which have always been a 
favourite of these notes, have jumped 10s. to 78s. 9d. They still 
appear to me to be under-valued. In the wake of Shell the £1 units 
of the Burmah Oil Company, which has a substantial investment 
in Shell Ordinary stock, have also improved and are now quoted at 
55s. 9d. On the 15 per cent. dividend Burmah Oil are still yielding 
over 54 per cent., with the dividend payment covered by the income 
from investments in Anglo-Iranian an.j Shell Transport alone. 


A Ship Repairers’ Share 


In view of the recent improvement in freight rates and the 
increased activity in the shipping industry, a good case can now 
be made out for the shares of ship-building and ship-repairing 
companies. Among the dry-dock owners and ship-repairers is 
C. H. Bailey, Limited, whose business is carried on at Newport, 
Cardiff and Barry. This company has a good trading record and 
has recently leased from the British Transport Commission a com- 
mercial dry dock at Barry for 99 years from July 31st, 1950. The 
dock is to be widened, and when completed will be capable of accom- 
modating most types of modern tonnage. A £200,000 issue of 44 per 
cent. Debenture Stock is being made to finance this project. Mean- 
time, the company is paying a 20 per cent. dividend, which for 1949 
was covered by earnings of nearly 130 per cent. The assets position 
is also strong, net liquid assets at the end of 1949 being equivalent 
to over £1 a share on the 5s. Ordinary shares. At present these 
5s. shares are quoted in the market around 13s. 3d., offering the 
generous return of 74 per cent. on a weli-covered dividend. At one 
time in 1949 the shares were up to 18s. 6d. and in 1948 reached 
19s. 6d. In present conditions there should be scope for recovery 
from to-day’s level. 
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It Is the safest form of Investment 
consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may be withdrawn at short notice. 


The rate of interest Is 24% free of in- 
come tax which is paid by the Society. 
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Not Pocket 


JANUARY 5, 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted 


Editions.—Please quote to . CLARE 
Hatt, Lrpo., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
\ YANTED.— Stories and articles for 
American journ Donatp CRAIG, 
Holycross, Thurles 
\ YRITE FOR — IT _— for free“ 
Bocklet.—-Tu RFGEN INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G) Palace Gate Lot vdon, W.8. 


SHOPPING BY POSI 
DDRESSED 500, 18s. 6d., 
1,000 Samples on 
t Enniskillen, 


notepaper, 
6d post free 
; TRIMBLE, 


30s 


Northern Ireland 
Hy 4rSrea0's DEVO “ay HONEY 
2 Ib., 8s.; 4 Ib s.; 6 lb., 2ls. 6d.; 
post free, c.w.o.--T R HALSTEAD & ga 
Alchey Down Apiaries, Winkleigh, Devo 
JEW Irish Linen L (a) seatural 
4% Shade, 6 yds. x each 21s.; 
6 yds. x 32 in., each (b) White, 
6 yds. x 24 ‘n., each ; 6 yds. x 
32  in., each 28s. 6d.; (c) Embroidery 
Cream or Wh te, 3 yds. x 36 in., each 218.; 
x 45 in., 25s. 6d.; 
each 28s. Carr. free. Satis- 
or money back Conwar, Ltp., 
(Dept. 454), 139-143, Stoke Newington High 
Street, London, N.16 
ARACHUTES: each panel 36 in. at 
base tapering to 3 in. and 132 in. 
Pure White Heavy English Silk or 
panels 17s. 6d.; 4 panels 
} Cream Cambric, 
. Whole Par. 
Satisfaction or money 
Conwar, Lt (Dept 281), 
Stoke Newington High Street, 
N.16 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVS AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING.—Expert advice on careers. 
Individual care. Good posts found for all 
qualified students. Courses for Political, 
Hospital, Hotel and Library work; Jour- 
nalism, Advertising, Languages and Foreign 
Shorthands and in Management. Special 
arrangements for graduates. Scholarships 
available Resident and day students 
accepted. Social amenities..-Apply to J. W. 
Loverincz, MA. (Cantab), St. Godric's 
Secretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 
CRIPPLEGATE 
Golden Lane, 
Governors.—Mon. 28: 
DAs. & Lame AND DICK, 7, Holland 
—Individual ‘Tultion for 
Mh aval Special Entry, Army 
ist M.B., Higher 
London Matricula- 





long 
Primrose Nylon, 2 
32s. 6d., 

10 panels, 
16s Carr 
back.-—-H 
139-143, 
London, 


SECRETARIAL 
le 


CoLiace 
E.C.1 Clerk 
28. 


to the 


wh 
Entrance (new scheme) 
and School Certificates, 

























tion University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships Tel.: Park 7437. 
Tp Aviz8's Successful INDIVIDUAL 

TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 
professional and school examinations, also 
gECRET ARIAL TRAINING coprses for 
graduates ar = Cog students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 ark 4465 Special junior 
departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 
N.W.3 (Ham — 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
Sa Ss 1 Knights bridge 1741) 
Also ENGLISH é0u RSES for foreign 
student at 54. Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
(Western 6564) 

blection of Founda- 
‘ of the Fettes 
t select candidates 
1 for the Foundation in May 
te ms College in September 
t ber of v Al probably be 
not than two. cted are 
ent to board and free of 
! ¢ Ca Ss mu iren of 
pare wh are, from inn sfortune 
durin their owr lives § to give 
iitabl ation to their Lildren or who 
have without lea\ ng sufi ient funds 
for t burp se The must be over li 
arn r 14 ears of age complete on 
Ma next Ap! ations sh« 
. Edinb 
plics } 
be con- 
) rea Laind 51. 
JOR COMMERCIAL TRAINING, Drrron 

SHORTHAND ScHootr Winter term com- 
mences Jar 12 weeks’ full Se 
t Course Shorthand, 

e Routine Also part-time course in 
Shorthand and Typing or Shorthand only. 
Evening Classes in Shorthand Theory, 

t speeds Typing Syllabus from 
Dept. “DE 3 Great Russell St., London, 

MUS. 7379 


DOs UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
idents are prepared by UNIVERSITY 
SrenEEpeae CoLtece, founded in the 
1887. for Entrance, Intermediate and 
exams., Diplomas in Public Ad- 
Social Studies, etc Also for 
rtificate of Education (London, 
Cambrid Northern Univ., and 
Law, E ering, Statistics, Civil 
ice, Professional Prelim. exams The 
icational Trust not con- 

ly as a profit-making 
qualified Tutors. Moderate 
its..Prospectus free from 
Is i6, ‘Burling zton House Cambridge 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Duke Street. W.1 and Park Lane, 
\ <n training for High Grade 
sts New courses commence 
1! + wth January 
YOSTAL TUITION 


L, < 


















on ) 





for Gen. Cert. of 

Educn Cans.. Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 

London University A. B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ.; 
LL.B B D. Degrees Diplomas Law 

Exams &c Low fees Instalments.— 

Prospectus from C. D. Parner, M.A... LL.D., 

Dept B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
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c 
NATIONAL—butnot 


NATIONALISED 


The National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income, 
and the need for funds is as great 
as ever. An carnest appeal is made 
for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particu- 
larly solicited. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


—o—d 











WHAT IS 
SO HELPLESS... 


as a sick child who cannot get 
better because his parents can- 
not afford to give him the 
restful change he needs so 
desperately. Yet through your 
kindness the I.C.A.A. can help 
him — and many like him, back 
to health. The need is urgent 
and most of our work is not 
covered by the Health Service. 
Yet over 12,000 children are 
helped each year. 
Phase send a 
donation now to 


the Hon. Sec. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


“ Registered in rdance with the National 
Assistante Act of 1948" 
4, PALACE GATE, LONDON, W.8 





acct 





a 
F ramy WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Founded 80 years ago as the Charity 
Organisation Society. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


maintains An Information Depart- 
ment through which advice is given 
on appeals made by Charitable Or- 
ganisations and by individuals ; 
administers Trust. Funds, including 
those specially earmarked for Pen- 
sions, War Distress and Refugees; 
co-operates With Statutory and 
Voluntary Societies, and over & 
kindred Societies in the provinces. 


Subscriptions and donations grate- 


fully received by The Hon. Dudley 
Ryder, Honorary Treasurer, Deni- 
sou House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge 


Road, 5.W.1 
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INKTON COMBE SCHOOL. near =~ 
M’ Two £100, three £80 and 
0 Scholarships (two for mus su ‘be 
ee in June to boys under 14 —Particu- 
lars from 
PORTUGUESE. — Evening Classes for 
students at all stages. January 19th 
March 16th 1951 Details from 
PortuGuese LANGUAGE COMMITTEE 4. Upper 
Berkeley Street, London, W 
ee Evening Classes for students 
srs all stages. Janua 15th-March rh 
1951 ‘petails from EsUCATIONAL Dues ” 
Hispanic Council, 4, Upper Be keley Street 
London, W.1 
Sst MICHAEL'S CHOOI Burton 
Petworth Im 1951 he Open S 





16t For these fo ar : all part 

app to the Heao “Must RESS'S SEcCRE 
ECRETARIAL COL 
Molton Street w.l 





e by Prof A. C 


Jewish 5S) 





Libera nagogue, 28, 5 Jo 
Wood Road. NW8 pp. | i cr et 
Ground All welcom 
Uy ujvenerry 1F LONDON { 
tu lectures mn The { 
African Abilities wil) be deli 
E. 8S. Biesheuvel ‘Director, National Insti- 
tute for Personnel Research, South Africa) 
at 5.30 pm on 15th lith and 22nd 
January at the Institute of Education 
Malet Street, W 1 Admission Free 
without ticket JAMES HENDERSON 
Academic Registrar 
U NvERsity OF LONDON..-A lecture on 
Language and the interpretation of 
Shakespeare "’ will be delivered by Professor 


H. Kokeritz (Yale) at 5.30 p.m. on January 
lith, 1951, at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1 (Entrance from Russell Square 
or Malet Street) Admission Free, withort 
ticket.—James Henoerson, Academic Regis- 
trar 
TNIVERSITY . COLLEGE, LONDON 
/ Public Lectures on various subjects, com- 
mencing January 15th, will be held during 
the Spring Term in the lunch-hour (1.15 to 
2 p.m.) and in the evening. Admission free 
and without ticket.—Full details from 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY University College 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1 (Stamped 
envelope required.) 
CONCERTS 
ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
The B.B.C. presents 
WINTER SERIES, Jan. 8 to 20 
NIGHTLY at 7.30 (Sunday excepted) 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by 
MALCOLM SARGENT 
(Jan. 8-12 -20) 
BASIL Cc hnammoes 
(Jan. 13 and 15) 
kets: Ts. Gd. 6s.. 3s. 6d.: and pros- 
from Hall and 
from 
doors or 


SIR 


2s 
Promenade, 2s 


EXHIBITIONS 


Fy XHIBITION of Rudolf Steir 
4 in the Arts Ope 


at 


Jan, 6th to 20th.35, Park R 


YRENCH 
Coie 


PAINTINGS FR 
TION » 
INGTON 

treet Open ¢ 
Wed., Fr Sat 10-6 
Admission 1s 
ANDOLPH SCHWABE Memoarrat Ex 
iON ats CoUunci.. GaLLery 4 

Open fill January 
Sat., 10-6 Tues., Thurs 
Admission free 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


RITISH POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL 
FEDERATION (University of —— , 
Square. London, W.C.1 
are invitec from U nivereiae 
“*s (women) for the post of Assistant 
to the retary of the Central Office. Good 
etarial training essential, some adminis- 
trative experience desirable Salary £375- 
£450, according to qualificat Applica- 
tions, in writing, giving the names of two 
referees, should be ‘sent to the Director 
by 10th January, 1951 
*T. HILDA’'S COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
The College will shortly appoint a 

as resident unic Treasurer for 
The post is a new 
lead to a senior ap- 
and election to a Fellowship of 
The commencing salary will 
£300 and £400 p.a. with board 
Candidates should have an 


THe Buerett 
l Exhibition 
Burling- 
M 

10-8 





Old 
’ 





ies rs 


27th 





3, Gordon 





cath 
grad 


ns 
ate 
Sec 





oma 

chaelmas term, | 
is intended 
pointment 
the College 
be bet 





95 
te 


weer 
residence 





de for accounts and be willing to gain 
r \ the administrative side of 
University degree or high 
fication is essent al. 
may be obtained fro 
rary Last date of appli- 
Entered as second-class mail 
riuca =f K ay wf 








matter at 





: | 
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\ wi 4 2TH }. irsery Training College 
c.) Lon N.W.11 The Com- 
m ttee a ations for the appoint- 
The post which 
rood administrator w th 
1 initiative, and per 
: of Students tor rse 
I now led a 
nit a few 
a a 1 som 





Nurse fesirable 

furthe feta ¢ .e? post 

applicatio vw CH MAN at 37 5 
a Lond NW 


Bn aghe ATIONS \ AC ANT 





t e 
wo ate ave a 
good i ' a 4 
enera i ¢ and i ‘ 
atta p 
irnalis 1 A : 
teres 5 t and 
esponsib » idgment rhe 
st t I 4 i ) 

$ ' hem the 
“ 1 to 4 t eu 












yuab a t 
ng by a i a t 
s’ progr on to £1,195 pe 
sximum Detailed appli tion 
nts Office B.B.¢ Broad 
yndo Ww at P 





e 
applica 
s holding a 


ites 





etant 
qualificat 


to wu 
Divisior c lidates should 
practical experience of large-scale ac nt- 
ing methods, and practical experience of 
works-a vunting ol cost investigatior 
uld be an advantage They should 
nitiative, the capacity to control 
experience in the writing of 
investigations Starting salar) 
£835 p.a. (in each case may be 
if qualifications and experience are 
onal) rising by annual increments on 
a five years progression to £1,195 or 
£1,080 p.a.. respectively Detailed applica 
tions to APPOINTMENTS OFFricer B.C 
Broadcasting House. London. W.1 
“ Accountants Spt within 7 day 
acknowledgement please enclose 
addressed envelope 
YONTINENTAL Girl 
for light housework 
tel in 


Finance ane have 


higher 
excepti 


am rzee 


st am ped 


or Woman 
cooking, 
Anglo-American 
Cheshir Give complete life history 
ences oh oto.—-Box 969B 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ATHS and Science Master, aged 26 
> Schoo! and College education to 
are requires post as 5nr 
master, boys’ prep. school Mod 
Resident.—Box 960B 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


‘YHEAPER THAN’ EVER Escape 
English winter by the 


required 
and small 
home t 
refer- 





Maths 
salary 


Lro., 72, Newman Street 
MUSeum 6499 
RE-VIEW of Continental 
luxury Motor Coach sent 
Booking now for 
ws Nice departing 
Fourwats Trave. Lro., Marshall 
grove, Oxford Street. London, 
rus TRAVEL CLUB is arranging small 
sorted parties to _—, five centres 
Austria r French 
Ri The is quite reas nable, for 
exat uple 19 days at Easter to Lake Lucerne 


Contours 
Tel 
Tours 
free 
“ Battle 
Feb 


by 
on re- 
of 














costs 20 guineas inclusive trom London, 
with @ three day excursion by motor coach 
to the Italian Lakes at a supplement of 
7 guineas We shall be delighted to send 
you ull details.—Tas Travet Cios 
Upminster "Phone Upminster 5000 
oo. page bo by comfortable motor 
WJ Ya mmodating 20 30 ps 
gers; 8 days Seme and Pari 32 
8 Days Holland and Builbfields 2 
14 days neland, 52 gns Commencing 
Easter 1 every Sat irday Pro- 
grammes v VTINENTAL 53 
Totte R w.l { 
SWITZERLAND --Convalescence, ft a 
LN winter sports ski-school, 3,370 ft. high 
Guest House Comfort —%- cu e 
personal attentior 14 francs daily nelu- 
sive.—Write brochure Le CERISIER 
Caux-sur-Montreux 

WITZERLAND Guests received by 
J young couple for winter sports in 
ideally situated Chalet in sunny Alpine 
resort Spring ski-ing, riding, swimming. 
tennis. Wonderful view, walks and flowers 
For illustrated brochures kindly enclose 
International Stamp Coupon. —C B 
WILMoT -ALLISTONE Chalet Bon Acceuil 


Chateau -d'Ocex 
\ TINTER SPORTS.—Independent 
sive arrangements 
days) £23 195 Aust via 
Norway (13 days) £28 9s 
(10 days) £29 15s 
£30 lis Write for Wir 
details of arrangeme 
to Co-Operative 
Ltd), 99/130. Len 
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GRAND HOTEL 
IN 


S R. Paul, General Manager. 


- + your health 
r Residence 


VAY’S 


SUNSHINE 
mmended 


Tel. 
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cally a 


A spa 
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Manage 
Nr BROMLEY. Kent. SUNDRIDGE PaRK M#nuser 
Lk gag MT men oat Jo oe PORTSONACHAN, | by Daimatiy, Argyll. A 
- ~ - 4 eal “af warm wWwelcom t Lisce Z 
B ia as Bri gn A. ee Chef. visitor to POR TSONA\ HAN H TEL 2 
en fel s00ul . heart of the Western Highlands Bagpip 
CIRENCESTER + re STRATTON HOUSE Scottish Country I ) 
HOTEL Cotswol ry House Brown Trout Fi Ss 
: t an personal interest All rooms Ff ar 
nt roprietor, are just three Kilchrenan 224 
akir his*lovely period house 
headquarters or permanent 8T. IVES. Cornwall. 
nsed Tennis Tel. 835 HOTEL 10 minutes 4 r Y 
SOUTH CORNWALL POLSUE MANOR. in centre of the town. in a unique position ir 
Roseland 1 mile sea Own poultry, the country, yet by the sea. Good food 
cows, fresh farm produce. and the personal comfort and cheerful service Licensed 
touch combine to make vour stay a REAL Reasonable terms rive for Brochure 
HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes. nr. Truro.) Tel 199. 
Tel.: Veryan 279 
Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. Gullane. ST, MAWES. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN 
E. Lothian. For comfortable accommoda- . ae say went ee 
tion within easy reach of the City. stay Bay — a ye every he ggm 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens. SOVenience irst=ciass cuisine: club bar 
First-class golf: priygte tennis court: lovely reopens March 19th Terms from 30 - per 
garden e censed Trains met Drem. 2... Trains met Truro. Resident Manager 
Brochure from Lt.-Col J. Weaver Tel.: 4 Miles Humbert Tel. 322 
Gullane 2144 
SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHA MSTEDS 
ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE HOTEL. A persona! welcome awaits you at 
LODGE HOTEL for residence or a break this old-established -bedrcom hotel. 
m responsi ailities. Convenient for Ascot Delightfully situated on the clitts, facing 
4 miles), Windso Staines Virginia Water. south, it makes a most agreeable base for 
Riding and Golf in vicinity . Beautiful a Spring holiday Licens a-Fishing 
gardens good food Esham Station buses Shooting. Golf. Write Mr and Mrs. C.G 
and Green Line coaches pass door Tel.: Crawley. Tel. 2101 
Egham 197 
Nr. GUILOFORO. Surrey. BRAMLEY eeeees, Seen. BSFAL CLE ROT 
GRANGE HOTEL Country Manor ™ sunny seclusion 100 yar f n 
atmosphere and friendly warmth; Swiss 8¢8, this one-time ROYAL "RESIL 
hefs and own dairy preduce; flower beds will appeal to all who seek comfor 
and stately trees; Golf Course; Tennis Catering and personal service sca 
Lawns and historic surroundings ‘midst River Fishing. Golf. Tennis. Unde 
Surrey Down What more could one Personal direction of Mrs J 
jesire tor an enjoyable holiday ? Tel Tel 22 
Bramley 2295 Nr. STROUD. Clos. MOOR COURI 
HONITON. $. Devon. DEER PARK HOTEL. HOTEL. An hotel of conten. "ent situate 
Winter in sunny South Devon, where cold in some of the fir ntry 
| emp ha e no terrors. Central where you may exper 1 
! log fires Billiards life at it best 18 
me Parm wn Course adjoi 
s tood and wine Hacking Write ‘Mrs B.H ‘Engla | 
Terms 6}-7 gns Amberley 
Ts LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS! ROFESSIONAL Woman de to le 
1951 Programme now ready. “ bedsitting-room to another made 
Swiss Heights 2. Mounta'n Hotels and fat - lift ; 20 mins. Charing Cross: £3 
Alpine Flowers 3. Dolomites and Venice breakfast Other meals by arrangement 
4 Lovely Austria 5 Italy, the Little Sox 966B 
Places 6 Italy the Hig Spots OON acant i zentiewoman's howse 
Mont Blanc Matterhorn. 8 Southern “ate Hye. ws jinner. Sut ident 
: vence Riviera, Corsica. business man. Quiet road, No i. Te 
a Grand Tour of LIV. 3686.—Box 967B 
articulars from 





Sports 


sane id l4 


Street 


Museum 9351-2 


Bienheim Terrace, 
Maida Vale 4321), 


in Austria Italy, 
days from 22 gns. 10 


mshine from 21} gns. 
PAL 8 


London, 


Travet New 
Ww ; 


el 


ACCOMMODATION 


OURNEMOUTH 
three attractive 
facing South 
residential area 
service ; pleasant 
bedroom if help given 





Vv 


garden 





acant March. Suite 
large unfurnished 
kitehenette, garage ; 
hot water; some 
near golf; third 
Sharing expenses, 
t middle aged gentle- 


not profit making : sui 
folk References Fixtures £140.—Box 
971B 
| Oe ere Comfortable home for 
y or Gentleman; every care and 
attention ;: 34 gms. inclusive.—Box 970B 
K ENSINGTON F /Flats available 
A Moderate rents. -Tartor, Lovecrove 
Gloucester Rd, Ww PLA 8540 
EAR HARRODS.—Inexrpensive pied-a- 
terre in well ho Comfortable 
divan rooms, co 1s, always very 
hot water, bath en. heat., tele- 
phones. breakfast ren only 34 
gns. and 4 gns m 4367 
Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britair 
at st offices, OO ¢ | Lond \ 





HOTELS, &c. 


IDE-A-WHILE 
good notels, 


loveliest holiday counties 
s 


Hitton, 45 


BOOK 


ns 


Fleet Street 


etc. 


U 
Post tree 





Tora 





Foe Happy Holidays.—Bevan's Lyn Valle 
Hotel Lynmouth Overlooking  s% 
and River Lyn. H C. all bedroom 
room, Billiard Room, Lounge. Excel 
cuisine. Fully licensed. R.A.C.—Apply, T 
H. Marrrorr, resident manager 
HE LOVELY ISLE OF MULL.- Wrstre~ 
Istes Horet opeRMorr, overlooking 
Tobermory Bay and Sourd Th 


delightful hotel is open 
vides exceptional comfort 


creational facilities 
hone Tobermorv 

E OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 
to inform its clients that it 
but will re-open on Mar 


p 


this winter 


Ww 


cosy 


INTER IS WARMER at Farrineford 
Co 
the 


delightful 
cottages 


in 


Isle of Wight ’ 


ford 


Phone 


Thos 
Dav 





Hotel, 


won 


Fr 


Tenny 


Freshwater 


Cook 
Led 


12 


untry 


Central 
Go 


all 


Write 


House Hotel 
loveliest part 
heating H. 
if 
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Jar 


ar 





suisi ne and re- 
for Brochure or 


Rye. regrets 
must close 
h leth 
ford & 

and 
of the 
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tennis iding 































